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IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH... 
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HARVARD MORALE SEMINAR 
REVIEWS THE COMICS 


We point with pride to “Pictorial 
Materials in Morale Building and Main- 
tenance,” an informative study made 
for the Harvard Morale Seminar on 
the comic strip, cartoon and poster and 
their controlling attitudes and behavior 
in war-time. Its author is Norman C. 
Meier, Associate Professor of psychology 
at the University of lowa. We quote: 


“The writer. having followed the field of psy- 
chology of art for twenty years, and comic 
strips concurrently, is inclined to regard those 
of the CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW YORK 
NEWS SYNDICATE as superior to any other 


one group in the United States... 


“GASOLINE ALLEY. In the writer’s ap- 
praisal this strip is one, and has been consis- 
tently one, of America’s finest institutions of 
this nature. Mr. King, its cre- 
ator, a man of high character, 
intelligence, and discernment, 
has led its present principal 
characters, Skeezix and Nina 
Clock through a rich adoles- 
cent period to manhood and 
womanhood through all that fulfillment. no 
catering to the impossible or the miracu- 
lous, no silly sentimentality. There are vital 
things done; there is some of the finest 
sentiment; and there is throughout a rapid 
succession of real, down-to-earth services, 
such as any normal, average, feet-on-the- 
ground youth can render. Skeezix, now a 
Corporal with an Ordnance unit in Africa 
is at the scene of impending operations. His 
buddies are real persons, sucii as one finds by 
tens of thousands throughout the armed forces. 
His exploits are moderate, but they are real 
and from the point of view of morale are well 
done, which is the biggest single military les- 
son the rank and file needs to have driven 
home. . . . Several military operations well 
delineated graphically are worth ten miracles 
which never happen. . . . In this trip we have 
sincerity, good judgment, and timeliness ex- 
hibited in marvelous balance and objectified 
in good draftmanship. . . . 


“LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE. Another, along 
with Gasoline Alley, of the Tribune-News 
headliners among comic strips, which has 
made a super-contribution of a 
triple-threat nature. There is 

positive evidence that this strip 

has established itself even among 

adults, as one of America’s fa- 

vorites. Annie herself, as leade: 

of the Junior Commandos, has 
demonstrated a wide range of usefulness of 
children in the war, which goes beyond war 
services into mental hygiene and _ civilian 
discipline. .. . 
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“TERRY AND THE PIRATES. In only a 

relatively short time Milton Caniff’s superbly 

drawn strip has captivated the international 

strip-reading public. Having from 

the first a setting in Oriental in- 

trigue, with shifting scenes and 

passing-out and _passing-back-in 

of a galaxy of fascinating char- 

acters, this strip has a high con- 

tinuity-value. When an issue is 

missed, the reader truly feels a gap in his 

life-interests, once he becomes intrigued with 
the fast moving drama. 

“The strip is primarily entertainment and 

as such ranks high... . The breadth of opera- 


tions leads one to think that Caniff must de 
vote no little research to naval and military 
affairs and to geography and ethnography, as 
well as to ways and means of conducting es- 
pionage and counter-espionage. . . . Whatever 
fascination the Orient now holds for Ameri- 
can youth in the armed forces may be at- 
tributed in no small measure in the opinion 
of the writer, to Caniff’s efforts. .. . 
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“SMILIN’ JACK. The aviation hero, being 
past the age of twenty-six, could fit enly into 
ferry service and civilian patrol work which 
he is doing, with occasional 
episodes of interest. Since its 
inception the strip has had 
aviation as its theme and has 
had far more values than the 
above would indicate. There 
is no doubt that the constant 
showing of planes and the disclosing of air 
tactics and flight problems and incidents has 
been to Young America both appealing and 
informative, and of inestimable value to the 
nation.” 
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DEATHLESS DEER BACK 
IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Recently, the Chicago Tribune invited 
its readers to write in which they pre- 
ferred on the back page in color of their 
Saturday edition— Deathless Deer or 
war maps. The strip was omitted in the 
interim. Within a week, the Tribune 
received more than 1,000 replies. The 
vote was 50-50. Result: Readers will 
get both in the future! 


... A few of the 500 penny postal cards received. 
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How do America’s magazines stand 
with the Members of Congress? 


HERE are not enough minutes in any 
T wartime Congressman’s week to read all 
the “letters from constituents,” home-state 
papers, committee reports, legislative 
drafts—and all important books and maga- 


zines, too. 


So members of Congress must choose 
their reading matter to get the most impor- 
tant information from the most reliable 
sources in the shortest possible time. 

Small .wonder therefore that, when 
asked to name “the most important 
magazine published in America today,” 
more members of the 77th Congress 
answered “Time” than named any 
other magazine that carries advertis- 
ing— 

—thus agreeing with the votes of cor- 
poration directors, newspaper editors, col- 
umnists, radio commentators, college 
presidents and 21 other important groups 
the country over. 


In a similar survey, even more recent, 


these Senators and Representatives voted 





TIME their own personal favorite over all 
the other magazines they read that carry 
advertising—giving TIME more first choice 
votes than the next three magazines com- 
bined. 


Why does TIME so consistently rank first 
in the esteem of important and influential 
Americans? 

Perhaps a part of the answer appears 
over there at the right, in the words of four 
prominent Congressmen. 


TIME is grateful for such confidence, will 
do its utmost to deserve the continuing 
support and interest of “America’s Most 
Important People.” 


As you know, TIME’s advertising pages are 
rationed for the duration of paper curtailment. 
But TIME will continue to present certain facts 
about its audience in this space—for we feel 
that such information is important right now to 
your thinking about your advertising program 
after this emergency is over. 


THE WEEKLY 
NEWSMAGAZINE 





These key groups all vote T:me “America’s most important magazine!” 


(Perhaps because each week TIME does the most 
important, job a magazine can do—and does it for 
America’s most important people.) 

EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation-officers and directors (TIME, 3 to 1) 
Newspaper editors (TIME, almost 3 to 1) 

Radio commentators (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 
People listed in “Who’s Who” (TIME, almost 2 
to 1) 


General Magazine Editors (TIME, almost 4 to 1) 
College presidents (TIME, 4 to 1) 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
Members of Congress 
COMING SOON! 


Newspaper Columnists Mayors 
Members of American Contributors to Ency- 
Medical Association clopedia Britannica 
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SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE. . .“I have learned to 
value TIME’s weekly arrival as an interpreter of 
things as they are—as a guide book that brings 
me a clearer meaning of events and a better 
vision of things to come.” 





REPRESENTATIVE EVERETT M. DIRKSEN...“ 1 IME’s 
terse, timely reporting of the whole world scene 
each week constitutes a great achievement in 
journalism in an era when time is short, the 
tempo swift, the need for compression, perspec- 
tive and news values great.” 





REPRESENTATIVE SAM RAYBURN...“! take this op- 
portunity to say how much I have enjoyed 
reading TIME. I have found TIME to be most 
generous and fair and I am looking forward with 
pleasure to my new subscription.” 





SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE JR... .“Congratu- 
lations on TIME’s reporting of the war. To view 
events with historical perspective on a week’s 
notice is of great public usefulness.” 
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Combat Munitions Than Any Other 
: Industrial Area in the World” 


ter Office of War Information Report, February, 1943 


| | Detroit Is Turning Out More 


When Detroit was first described as the Arsenal of Democracy, the phrase was largely 
one of aspiration; today it wears this accolade by virtue of actual performance. Below 
are listed the names of some but not all of the products being produced at the rate of 
$1,000,000 worth hourly, that make Detroit a name feared in Berlin, Tokio, Rome. 


Important Contributions to Democracy’s Arsenal 


Op- 
ved 
ost 


ith 
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AIRPLANES 


Consolidated B-24 Liberator heavy bomber 


(sub-assemblies and complete jobs) 


Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress heavy bomber 


(sub-assemblies) 

Martin B-26 Marauder medium bomber 
(assemblies) 

North American B-25 Mitchell medium bomber 
(assemblies) 

Republic P-47 Thunderbolt Army fighter 
(assemblies) 

Douglas A-20 Havoc light bomber 
(assemblies) 

Vought-Sikorsky F4U Navy fighter 
(assemblies) 

Vought-Sikorsky SO2U Navy scout-observa- 
tion (assemblies) 

Vultee Vengeance Navy dive bombers 
(assemblies) 

Stinson L-5 Sentinel liaison planes (complete) 

Stinson Reliant navigation trainers (complete) 


ENGINES 
Pratt & Whitney Double Wasp 2,000 horse- 
power (complete) 


Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp 1,250 horsg- 
power (complete) 

Rolls-Royce Merlin aircraft engines (com- 
plete) 

Wright Whirlwind for tanks and training 
planes (complete) 


Continental engines for tanks and trainers 
(complete) 


Ford V-8 engines for tanks (complete) 


General Motors Diesels for tanks and boats 
(complete) 


Packard Marine engines for PT boats (com- 
plete) 


Allison V-1710 aircraft engines (parts) 
Wright Cyclone 1,750-h.p. for planes (parts) 
Wright Cyclone 1,200-h.p. for planes (parts) 


Wright Duplex Cyclone 2,200-h.p. for planes 
(parts) 


TANKS 


M-4 medium tank, Gen. Sherman 
M-5 light tank, Honey 

M-7 tank destroyer, Priest 

M-10 tank destroyer 


GUNS 

20-mm Oerlikon anti-aircraft 
40-mm Bofors anti-aircraft 
90-mm anti-aircraft (parts) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Gas masks 

Airplane flight instruments 
Naval ship gyro compasses 
Anti-aircraft detectors 
Troop-carrying gliders 

Air raid sirens 

Jeeps 

Trucks and half-tracs 


In this great arsenal, The Detroit News, with the greatest circulation in its 73-year 
history, reaches 63.8% of all city zone homes taking any newspaper regularly, 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


WEEKDAYS: 381,971 
New York: 1. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


SUNDAYS: 461,793 
Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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iNustration, Courtesy of Owens-Corning Fibergias Cornoration 


OMEWHERE on some distant battle front at this 
S moment lies an American boy. Perhaps he’s someone 
you know. Anyway, he’s like dozens of boys you know 
—boys who used to work in the same shop with you, boys you 
used to see tossing a ball around during lunch period, boys you 
called Joe or Ace or Fats or Hotshot. 

He’s not looking so good right now. In fact, he looks 
pretty bad. His face is tinged an ugly gray. He’s deathly cold, 
even though beads of sweat stand out on his forehead and on 
his upper lip. 

A few minutes ago he stopped a Nazi or a Jap bullet or a 
jagged piece of shrapnel. It isn’t the bullet or the shrapnel 
that brought him to death’s threshhold. The doctors call it 
traumatic shock, and it’s this, along with loss of blood, that kills 
most people who die of injury. It’s caused by the valiant effort 
of the body to rush help to an injured area. The fluid portion of 
the blood apparently rushes to the assistance of the damaged 
tissues, draining the vessels that keep the heart pumping. This 
leaves the lungs without enough oxygen to supply the tissues 
that keep a man alive. That’s what’s happening to this boy. 

Suppose that at this critical moment you were standing 


Get an appointment and make your donation. You'll be glad you 
did. Bring a friend along. Two donations are twice as good as one. 








over this stricken boy and a member of the medical corps 
were to say to you: “The only thing that will save this kid’s 
life is a pint of blood. Will you give it?”” What would your 
answer be? If you’re any kind of human being at all, you'd 
have your sleeve rolled up for the transfusion before the word 
*tyes’’ was out of your mouth. 

Well, you’re being asked to do that right now for some 
American boy somewhere on some battlefront. Blood is 
needed, and needed badly for all the boys—more than a 
million of them—serving their country and your country 
throughout the world. 





You can be quite certain of this: A pint of your blood, 
donated to the Red Cross and converted into blood plasma, 
will save some boy’s life. 

Your contribution can be made at the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center by appointment. It won’t cost you any money, . 
nor cause you any discomfort or inconvenience. A million of 
your fellow Americans are doing it, thousands of them at 
regular intervals—including that blind woman who, in making 
her donation, said: ‘‘This is one time I can do something for 
somebody else.” 





This advertisement appeared in fifty-four newspapers in twenty-seven 


cities over the signatures, addresses and telephone numbers of the local 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DONOR CENTERS 


with the following footnote: ‘Published by The Travelers Insurance 


Companies, Hartford, Connecticut, in the interest of men and women 


in the armed services, including the twenty-four hundred who are now 


absent from The Travelers home office and field organization.” 
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FOR MARCH 20, 


THE POWER OF PRESSTIGE 


“HOWDY NEIGHBOR” 


CLEVELAND’S CITY-WIDE PASSWORD 





l “TODAY IT’S OUR TURN.” Such is the proud exclamation of 
Press readers as each Friday they see their particular neighborhood 
written up in a five-column feature. Intimate as a back-fence call 
is this chatty, homey, weekly visit. 








3. TYPICAL was the recent write-up of Cleveland’s sixty-year old 
Hungarian section. The delight of long established residents echoed 
the pleasure of the other one hundred and fifty-odd localities that 
have been visited during the past three years. 


: 





a TO GET FACTS AND FLAVOR for this sectional close-up, the 
Press sends a reporter who spends a full week hobnobbing with 
merchants, families and community leaders. Out of his browsing 
comes a story that’s highlighted with human interest, rich in local color. 


* * * 


NOT ONLY DO CLEVELANDERS feel strong neighborhood attach- 
ments, but they also take an especial pride in their newspapers. 

The Cleveland Press returns the compliment, and endeavors 
to justify the confidence by providing a forthright, friendly type 
of journalism that has a “Howdy Neighbor” ring to it. 

The particularly close bond that exists between the Press and 
its readers is best expressed by the word Presstige, which means 
power to do good; power to move goods. 

° 
With the circulation of the Press now the largest in its history, and 
two thirds of it home delivered, every neighborhood in greater Cleveland 
is thoroughly covered. All of this circulation adds up to a mighty force 


when put behind any worth-while product or service. 








a shil manufacturer | 
bells you why it pays to 
advertise in She New York Simes 


And because other 

men's wear advertisers know 
that what Mr. Weil says is true, 
The New York Times publishes 
more men's wear advertising 
than any other newspaper 


in America! 
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Excello Shirts . lnc- 


1115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK: CITY 


February 10th, 1943 


The New York Times 
Times Building 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Your ad saying that The New York Times is "the 
newspaper that gives national coverage too" cer- 
tainly tells the truth as far as Excello is 
concerned. 


Three years ago we started to promote our 
Excello Form Fashion shirts through your paper 
and Weber and Heilbroner. 


We have used this campaign in lieu of trade paper 
or national magazine linage to get national cov- 
erage to the merchants of the country. 


Excello Shirts, Inc., have tripled their business 
in the last three or four years and opened up 
more accounts than we ever had in any period of 
our many years in business. We know how true your 
statement "The Newspaper That Gives National 
Coverage" is. 


SETFZES _B8SSSSs BERBERA TSk BEEZ. BPSBsaee 


Sincerely, 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC., 


Merry eR 


Per: Harry H. Weil, Pres. 
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Stores Still Hold Out Ads 
From New York Times 


Continue Protest Against Ad Rate Rise... 
Suggest Papers Raise Daily and Sunday Price 
..» Herald Tribune Announces Rate Increase 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


NEW YORK CITY’s major department 

stores continued to withhold their 
advertising from the Times for the 
second week as protest against an in- 
crease in rate—which the Times an- 
nounced March 6 will be effective 
within 60 days—as Eprror & PUBLISHER 
went to press with this issue. 

There was little change this week 
in the situation which came about on 
March 8 when the stores began to 
withdraw their advertising in protest 
against the increase. 

11 Stores Protest 


The stores still out include R. H. 
Macy & Co., Gimbel Bros., Saks 34th 
Street, Saks Fifth Avenue, Lord & 

lor, McCreery, B. Altman, Bonwit 

, Franklin Simon, Abraham & 
Straus.and Loeser’s, the last two in 
Brooklyn. These all have been large 
advertisers in the Times. 

John Wanamaker, which also uses 
big space, did not go along with the 
wher stores in their protest action 
and continues to use space in the 


MThe rate rise, which the Times told 
advertisers is necessitated by increased 
qerating costs, ranges downward 
from 714% in the weekday retail mini- 
mum rate and from 10% in the Sunday 
wail minimum rate (E & P, March 
13, pg. 5). It becomes effective on 
May 7 and affects all classifications. 
This is the first advertising rate in- 
qease the Times has made since 


It is understood that some depart- 
ment stores have suggested that the 
tity’s three-cent daily papers increase 
their newsstand price to five cents 
daily and those with Sunday editions 
§0 from 10 cents to 15 cents on Sunday 
%a means of absorbing the increased 
cost of operation. 

The Herald Tribune, New York’s 
other standard size morning newspa- 
per, also announced an advertising 
rate increase this week to become ef- 
fective May 16 but no attempt was 
made by the department stores to 
“strike” that.paper. 

Also May Oppose H-T 

However, the general opinion in 
Newspaper circles was that although 

was no immediate reaction by 
the stores to the Herald Tribune’s ac- 
i® tion as there was to that by the Times, 
is no assurance that the stores 

Will not boycott that paper also before 

new rate goes into effect. 

As one well-informed executive put 


“It appears the stores don’t want 
tWo fights on their hands at the same 
. It looks like they are concen- 
g on the Times on the theory 
after they have settled with it 
they can tackle the other paper. The 

d Tribune is by no means out 
the woods yet.” 

All attempts by Eprror & PusLIsHER 

discuss the situation—which has 


been stalemated for the last two weeks 
—with department store officials, were 
rebuffed. They would not discuss the 
matter with reporters. 

The Herald Tribune announced its 
rate increase to advertisers with the 
following statement: “Due to the fact 
that conditions resulting from war 
have increased substantially the price 
of newsprint and other production 
costs, we find it necessary to exercise 
the right which we reserved in our 
contract with you to increase our rates 
for advertising. The new increased 
rates will become effective with our 
Sunday, May 16, 1943, issue.” 

The statement, which was accom- 
panied by new rate cards covering ad 
classifications all along the line, was 
signed by William E. Robinson, Herald 
Tribune advertising director. It gave 
60-day notification of the rate change. 

The Herald Tribune’s local rate, ac- 


cording to its new rate cards, is in- 


creased one cent daily and three cents 
Sunday, while its general rate in- 
creases three cents daily and five 
cents Sunday. 

The Herald Tribune consumes ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons of newsprint 
annually and it is costing the paper an 
additional $200,000 for its paper a year 


since the recent $4 per ton hike went 
into effect. 

The Times uses around 100,000 tons 
of paper annually, the paper told ad- 
vertisers, which amounts to an addi- 
tional expenditure of $400,000 a year 
compared with 1942 and represents 
$1,400,000 since 1935 when newsprint 
prices began their climb. 

A development which caused a lot 
of comment around town and gave rise 
to rumors this week was the fact that 
the Department of Justice has inter- 
ested itself in the Times-department 
stores dispute. 

Justice Dept. Interested 

It is understood Thurman Arnold 
last week sought information his de- 
partment could use as the basis of an 
investigation into whether or not the 
action of the stores could be construed 
as a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust statute and, as such, a combina- 
tion that is in restraint of trade. 

The Times did not file a complaint 


with the Justice Department, it was. 


learned. 

A source close to the local office of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, said an investiga- 
tor has been assigned to the case dur- 
ing the week. 

The Sunday, March 14, edition of 
the Times carried a promotion ad in 
its main news section’ for the Times 
Magazine of March 21, which will 
carry a spring fashion forecast of 
women’s fashions. 

“Carrying more than 160 columns of 
advertising, next Sunday’s issue of our 
magazine is the biggest in its history,” 
the Times ad said. 

The only announcement the Times 
made to its readers regarding the dis- 
pute with the department stores was 
contained in a two-column box pub- 


lished this week. The notice said: 

“The absence of the advertising of 
certain department stores from the 
columns of the New York Times in 
recent days is due to a controversy 
over department store advertising 
rates, and not to any shortage of mer- 
chandise or new governmental re- 
strictions.” 

Reflecting the absence of depart- 
ment store copy, the Times’ Sunday, 
March 14, edition carried only a 28- 
page main news section. 

The previous week the Times’ main 
news section contained 42 pages, and 
the week previous to that 52 pages. 

The March 14 edition featured the 
advertising of local specialty stores. 

On the other hand, the Herald 
Tribune ran a large volume of retail 
advertising in its 52-page, two-part 
main news section the same day. 

This edition ran well ahead of last 
year, a Herald Tribune executive said. 
It carried copy of all the stores not 
now appearing in the Times in addi- 
tion to other retail advertising. 

The situation continued muddled as 
Epitor & PUBLISHER went to press and 
there was no indication that it was 
near settlement. Both disputants are 
sticking to their guns. 

The Retail Sales Executives Club, 
of which William H. Howard, R. H. 
Macy Co. vice-president, is chairman, 
met in closed session at the Hotel 
New Yorker March 17 and the in- 
creased rate situation was understood 
to have been discussed. Members de- 
clined to speak with reporters. All 
persons who attended a meeting 
March 17 of the Rate Committee of the 
group representing the department 
store executives had to take an oath 
they would not divulge anything that 
took place at the meeting. 





Increase Local Rates; 
Ask Linage Cut of 10% 


ANNOUNCING an increase in retail 

advertising rates ranging from 10 to 
15% and asking advertisers to reduce 
their volume of advertising by as 
much as 10% and preferably up to 
15%, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times are seeking to curtail 
newsprint consumption and keep 
within their quota for the first quar- 
ter of 1943. 

There has been no increase in na- 
tional advertising rates. 

Mark Ethridge, publisher and gen- 
eral manager, outlined the Louisville 
papers’ position in a letter to retail 
merchants in which he stated: 

Statement to Merchants 

“Throughout the entire period of 
rising costs incident to defense prepar- 
ation and to prosecution of the war, 
the Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times have taken pride in the fact 
that we have not increased advertising 
rates. We believe that very few daily 
newspapers have failed to increase 
their advertising rates since January, 


1940. 

“We had hoped to be able not to 
do so during 1943. We believe we 
have demonstrated to the merchants 
of Louisville that our. policy is to 
maintain a low advertising: rate in 
order to stimulate volume of advertis- 
ing. Our entire rate structure was 


built on that theory, and under it the 
increases in volume have taken care 
of increases in the cost of operations, 
while at the same time the advertiser 
has enjoyed a lower rate per thousand 
of circulation. 

“For instance, our average cost of 
newsprint in 1942 was approximately 
$2.25 more per ton than for January, 
1940 (but the newsprint price was in- 
creased $5.00 a ton in 1939, immediate- 
ly preceding our advertising rate in- 
crease of January, 1940). The aver- 
age increase in wage costs since Jan- 
uary, 1940, has been 15%. All our 
other costs have risen in proportion 
and you, as an advertiser, have not 
been asked to bear any part of that 
cost. 

“On the contrary, you have re- 
ceived a bonus in circulation. The 
daily Courier-Journal has increased 
17,565 subscribers since January, 1940, 


or 14%. The Times has increased 
21,472 subscribers, or 17%. And the 
Sunday Courier-Journal has _in- 


creased 23,379 subscribers, or 12%. 

Justified on Several Grounds 
“An increase in advertising rates 
would be entirely justified upon any 
one of a number of grounds: increase 
in circulation, increase in our costs, 
or the necessity for safeguarding 
against what we know is coming. But 


those are not the only reasons which 
lead us. to announce a rate increase 
now. 


“As you are aware, in December the 
War Production Board issued Order 
L-240, which was designed to restrict 
the newsprint for the first quarter of 
this year by an average of approx- 
imately 10% under the same period 
for 1941. The consumption in each 
quarter of 1943 will be compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1941. 

“In a speech which he prepared for 
delivery in Louisville, Donald J. 
Sterling, consultant to Donald Nelson, 
on newspapers and publishing indus- 
tries, said, among other things, ‘this 
initial order is a relatively gentle one, 
but it will provide a leveling off period 
during which newspapers may gear 
their operations with foreknowledge 
of the probability of further cuts.’ ~ 

Letter Outlined Steps 

“When we were faced with the 
necessity for reducing our newsprint 
consumption, we studied the first 
quarter of 1941, and felt that without 
doing anything very drastic, we might 
be able to get within the 10%, al- 
though it is by no means a simple 
matter to do so. Although there has 
been a 6%% loss in advertising for 
the first 26 days of January 1943, as 
compared with January 1941, there 
has been a gain in circulation which 
has a good deal more than offset that 


loss. 
“Taking all factors into considera- 


tion, we found that we would actually 
(Continued on page 30) 
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3 U. S. Writers Expelled — 
From Papua by Army ~ 


Ordered to Australia for Violating MacArthur “ 


aA 4, 


Order Against Participating in Operational 
Flights, Bartholomew Reveals 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


EXPULSION of three American war 

correspondents from New Guinea 
because they made an operational 
flight over Lae 
and _  Salamaua 
contrary to mili- 
tary orders was 
disclosed this 
week in an in- 
terview with 
Frank H. Bar- 
tholomew, vice- 
president and 
manager of the 
Pacific area for 
the United Press, 
who has just re- 
turned from a 
22,000-mile trip 
to New Guinea and Australia. 

The correspondents ordered expelled 
were Harold Guard, U.P.; Vern Haug- 
land, Associated Press, and Lee Van 
Atta, International News Service. 
Haugland and Van Atta have been 
replaced and only Guard now re- 














Frank Bartholomew 


mains in New Guinea, on the plea by’ 


U.P. that it had no man to replace 
him immediately, Bartholomew said. 
Guard is expected to leave Papua soon. 

The incident occurred early in Feb- 
ruary, shortly before the U.P. vice- 
president who turned war correspond- 
ent left New Guinea. He understood 
that they assumed that an Allied gen- 
eral’s invitation to make the flight 
overrode a previous order against 
such flights by the Allied field censor 
in New Guinea, Lt. Col. George Fen- 
ton, an Australian. 

Remain in Australia 

Epiror & PupLisHER learned else- 

where, however, that the order against 

dents participating in com- 
bat flights was not issued by Fenton 
but by General Douglas MacArthur’s 
headquarters and supposedly was well 
known to all correspondents. It had 
been in effect a week before they 
made the flight. Affecting bombing 
and observation flights, it was issued 
because every post available in planes 
was needed for combat purposes. 

The expulsion penalty, as a dose of 
military discipline to which they are 
subject, was considered light at Allied 
headquarters because the correspond- 
ents could have been ordered out of 
Australia as well as New Guinea. 
Haugland holds the Army’s Silver 
Star, awarded personally by General 
MacArthur while the AP man was 
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recovering from his jungle experiences 
after parachuting from an Army plane 
lost in a storm over New Guinea last 
August. Guard was wounded several 
times on the Malayan front. 

All correspondents still are forbid- 
den to make operational flights in the 
Southwest Pacific area, except on 
specific occasions, Bartholomew said. 
They are permitted, however to fly to 
and from the front over the Owen 
Stanley Mountains and between New 
Guinea and Australia, since planes are 
the exclusive means of travel. 

The U.P. executive voiced the hope 
that the grounding of correspondents 
by MacArthur was only a temporary 
condition. They had made scores of 
flights and were so chummy and in- 
formal with flight crews, lunching and 
playing cards with them regularly, 
that they were taken frequently “for 
a ride” and came back with eye-wit- 
ness stories of raids. 

Fenton Censorship Praised 

Col. Fenton’s military field censor- 
ship received Bartholomew’s fullest 
praise in phrases such as “very intel- 
ligently and sympathetically handled” 
and “very realistic.’ He said Fenton 
was the only censor he had ever met 
or heard of who went out to com- 
bat bases and functioned as a cor- 
respondent himself to help the news- 
papermen with their coverage. Fen- 
ton is a veteran of World War I and 
a former Australian newspaper editor. 

“It’s the most practical censorship I 
saw in the whole Pacific area,” Bar- 
tholomew said. “Fenton’s censorship 
struck me as being positive. rather 
than negative. He is interested in see- 
ing that the proper kind of stories are 
produced for the correspondents, as 
well as by them.” 

Four miles from Port Moresby the 
base correspondents live in an old 
plantation house and tents surround- 
ing it. They are more or less perma- 
nently assigned there. About a dozen 
correspondents at the fronts on the 
other side of the mountains send back 
their copy daily by planes to Fenton’s 
headquarters. 

A jeep is constantly in use by the 
correspondents based with Fenton, 
taking them from one air strip to an- 
other in quest of fliers’ eye-witness 
accounts of raids. Usually five news- 
men travel together, and sometimes 
their transportation is augmented by 
a borrowed command car. 

Final Okay at Headquarters 

“In the evening Fenton sees the 
commanding officers of attack groups 
and gets all of the intelligence re- 
ports,” said Bartholomew. “He holds 
a conference with the boys about 10 
p.m. and tells them everything shown 
in the military operational reports. 
He tells them what they can and can- 
not use. 

“After the stories are written by 
about 1 a.m. he censors everything 
and sends the dispatches by ‘safe 
hand’ on a courier plane to Australia. 
The plane is met there by another 
messenger who sends the stories by 
telegraph to MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters. 

“Correspondents of the three big 
agencies on the spot get the copy for 
transmission after a headquarters 
okay. This is all the military censor- 
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ship. The Australian publicity cen- 
sorship then: has to: approve the eopy 
but I never observed any interference 
with a military story. Copy of corre- 


_spondents who do not have repre- 


sentatives at MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters ‘is filed for them automatically.” 
_ Routes available are two radio cir- 
cuits to San Francisco, the cable cir- 
cuit to Vancouver and overland to 
Montreal, and a radio and a cable 
circuit to London. Bartholomew said 
U.P. regularly files direct to B.U.P. 
in London, and another copy to New 
York via San Francisco. 

Almost with a shudder Bartholomew 


(Continued on page 34) 


More U. S. Writers 
Due in Australia, 
Says Col. Lehrbas 


MacArthur Aide, Here with 
Generals, Finds Military 
Censorship Operating Well 


Colonel Lloyd (Larry) Lehrbas, of 
the Army public relations staff at- 
tached to General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Australia, 
was in New York and Washington 
this week on official business. He 
accompanied Lieut. General George 
C. Kenney, Allied air commander in 
the Southwest Pacific area, and Major 
General Richard Sutherland, Mac- 
Arthur’s chief of staff. 

American news staffs in the South- 
west Pacific area commanded by Gen. 
MacArthur will shortly be augmented, 
but Col. Lehrbas explained that these 
are largely replacements. Applica- 
tions were filed recently for 10 more 
U. S. war correspondents who are now 
on their way or ready to go. 

35 U. S. Writers There 

Thirty-five Americans, six British, 
one Dutch and one Russian corre- 
spondents are now accredited to Al- 
lied headquarters. In addition, he 
said, there are 150 correspondents of 
the Australian press, of whom 25 are 
in the active zone. There are always 
about 50 correspondents circulating 
between headquarters and the front. 

Col. Lehrbas, who was an Associ- 
ated Press foreign correspondent and 
covered the invasion of Poland before 
he was called into active service on 
Gen. MacArthur’s staff, declared the 
military censorship was operating 
rather well. 

Criticisms of both the Australian 
civilian censorship and the U. S. mili- 
tary censorship were made by Noel 
Monks, London Daily Mail correspon- 
dent, in an interview in World’s Press 
News recently upon his return from 
Australia. Lehrbas pointed out, how- 
ever, that the civil censors of Aus- 
tralia never interfere with the mili- 
tary censorship. He indicated that 
American correspondents who have 
returned from Australia have a dif- 
ferent impression of the military cen- 
sorship than Monks obtained. 

Monks said he had to contend with 
“an almost fantastic MacArthur mili- 
tary censorship, which is the worst I 
have ever experienced in any war I 
have covered.” His war career in- 
cluded assignments in Ethiopia, Spain, 
France and the Middle East during 
the last eight years. 


“A glaring example,” he declared, 
“was when Gen. MacArthur paid his 
first visit to New Guinea, after having 
been seven months in Australia, and 
correspondents’ copy was held up one 
week until MacArthur himself had 
read the dispatches. Several British 
correspondents, including myself, 
withdrew their stories as protest at 
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CALENDAR 

April 3-May 2—Press Photog- 
raphers Assn. of New York, 
Inc., annual exhibition of news 
pictures, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York City. 

April 3—Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Assn., weekly 
publishers meeting for discus- 
sion of wartime problems, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


April 10 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
weekly publishers’ meeting, 


Temple University, Philadelphia. 

April 13-14—New York State 
Circulation Managers, spring 
meeting, Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. 

April 17-18—Pacific South- 
west Mechanical Executives, 5th 
annual convention, Elks Club, 
Los Angeles. 

April 19—Associated Press, 
annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

April 19-21—Newspaper Pro- 
motion Assn., 14th annual con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

April 20-22—American News- 
paper Publishers Assn., 57th 
annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 





such delay, as general security was 
not involved in any way.” 

Monks charged there was “a marked 
lack of cooperation shown to overseas 
correspondents by the gigantic Army 
public relations sections,” staffed by 
newspaper men who were given com- 
missions. “Some of the greatest 
heartbreaks and insults overseas cor- 
respondents suffered were at the 
hands of these people, who by virtue 
of their newspaper experience should 
have known better. One in particu- 
lar, a colonel, who had been editor of 
a country paper, openly insulted 
American correspondents in New 
Guinea, who demanded that he be re- 
moved. He was removed.” 

Error & PusiisHer learned that the 
man mentioned by Monks was not an 
Army public relations officer, but an 
Australian Army officer with whom 
newsmen had several wrangles. 


One Damns, Others Praise 


Monks also declared: “With this 
public relations outfit (MacArthur's), 
war correspondents don’t rank at all. 
They are regarded as a_ nuisance.” 
This statement is in direct contrast to 
what Eprror & PusisHer was told by 
Frank H. Bartholomew, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Pacific area 
for the United Press, just returned 
from Australia and New Guinea, and 
Barry Faris, editor in chief of Inter- 
national News Service, also back from 
Australia. An interview with Mr. 
Bartholomew explaining cooperation 
with correspondents by the field cen- 
sor in New Guinea and MacArthur’ 
Army censors at headquarters in 
Australia appears on this page. 

Mr. Faris told E. & P. recently that 
MacArthur’s censorship was one of 
the finest imaginable. 

Gen. MacArthur held a “surprise” 
two-hour press conference on the first 
anniversary of his arrival in Australia 
from Bataan, following the regular 
noon press conference March 17 with 
Col. LeGrande A. Diller, headquarters 
spokesman. It was the general's first 
group conference with correspondents 
for more than six months. For the 
most part he spoke off-the-record and 
after the end of his dramatic review 
of the war situation he “answe 
questions readily and fully until the 
correspondents gave out of queries, 
Tillman Durdin, New York Times, said 
in his dispatch. MacArthur then ended 
the conference with an informal “S 
long, boys.” 
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OWI New York Bureau Keeps 
World Supplied with News 


Cables 65,000 Words Daily to Outposts and 
Troops... 2500 Photo Prints Flown Daily Abroad 
. .. Features Number 4 Million Words Weekly 


IN SPITE of censorship and _ trans- 

mission difficulties imposed by the 
war, half a billion citizens of Allied 
and neutral countries around the 
world are reading more news and 
features about the United States, see- 
ing more U. S. pictures, and hearing 
more U. S. sponsored broadcasts than 
they ever did in peace time. And 
that almost goes for the occupied 
countries, too. 

Spot news of the world, including 
exploits of United Nations armed 
forces on many battlefronts, as well 
as stories and pictures interpreting 
the vast American war effort, Amer- 
ican ideals, customs and history, are 
flowing daily in a steady stream to all 
parts of the globe by every known 
means of communication. 

Effect in Neutral Countries 

Actual evidence in the form of for- 
eign newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings is abundantly available to show 
that the peoples of Allied nations are 
being heartened by the story of Amer- 
ica’s war might, and those in strategic 
neutral countries, particularly Sweden 
and Turkey, where heretofore Axis 
propaganda has had full sway, are 
learning that the U. S. and its Allies 
have the men, the money and the 
weapons to back up their “uncondi- 
tional surrender” ultimatum. 

Some call it political warfare, some 
propaganda, some information, but 
thse who are picturing the U. S. to 
the rest of the world—outside the 
Western Hemisphere—view it as a 
straight news and feature-picture syn- 
dicate job, based on the concept that 
simple truth, carefully selected and 
offered in a friendly spirit, is the best 
of all propaganda. 

The agency performing this task is 
the News and Features Bureau of the 
Overseas Branch of the U. S. Office of 
War Information, with headquarters 
inthe Argonaut Building, 224 W. 57th 
street, New York City. 

Started Under Donovan 

When war came suddenly, and U. S. 
publications disappeared from foreign 
countries, it became immediately ap- 
parent that an organization must be 
created not only to handle, but to aug- 
ment, the flow of news from the U. S. 
o its Allies and neutral nations. But 
it also became evident that the news 
a it flowed from the domestic wire 
services could not be used in that 

For in spite of the voluntary 
censorship on the part of the U. S. 
press, and military and naval restric- 
ions, newspapers and magazines still 
print a great mass of information for 
domestic consumption which might be 
harmful to the war effort if dis- 
seminated widely abroad. The news 
must be processed in the light of regu- 
lations and directives of the Office of 
Censorship, the Army, the Navy and 
the State Department. It must also 
be processed for use by the many 
short wave programs which sprang 
into being to tell the story of the U. S. 
war effort to many countries and in 
many languages. 

To perform this large task, a News 
ureau was formed, first in the office 
of Col. William J. Donovan, Coordi- 
nator of Information. At that time 

emphasis was heavily on short 
wave voice broadcasts, but it soon be- 





20,000,000 Words Sent Overseas in Year by OWI 
SOME HIGHLIGHTS of the performance of the Overseas News and Feature 
Bureau of the OWI in the past year follow: 


The Bureau has disseminated to practically every country in the world, ex- 
cept the Americas*, more than 20,000,000 words and 200,000 pictures which 
regularly found their way into more than 3,500 publications, were used in an 
uncounted number of leaflets and radio broadcasts, and in numerous under- 


ground channels. 


An average of five special OW! stories cabled to London are used each 
day in the BBC's own broadcasts to the continent of Europe. 

In China, the amount of U. S. news and feature stories published has been 
increased by roughly 800% in eight months. 

In India the percentage of news about America in 550 English and vernacu- 
lar papers has been increased more than tenfold in seven months. 

In one key neutral country where five months ago less than 5% of the 
foreign news in the press came from America, 51% is today from the OW} alone. 

Through OWI radiophoto facilities, pictures of the recent Casablanca 
conference received top play in some 200 leading world dailies within one 
day after the pictures became available in America. 


* News to South America is handled by the Office of the Cvr« rate t Int 


\merican Affairs. 





came clear that a cable-wireless ser- 
vice was needed in addition, since 
voice broadcasts were subject to the 
uncertainties of atmospheric conditions 
and the number of receivers in use 
abroad, whereas cable news, operating 
through the local press and radio in 
toreign countries, reached the ultimate 
consumer in more permanent form. 

Since its beginnings not much more 
than a year ago, the Bureau has ex- 
panded rapidly. Recently the OWI 
Features and Pictures Divisions were 
incorporated into it to form the News 
and Features Bureau, which employs 
nearly 200 persons. 

Each day from the news room at 
224 W. 57th street flow 65,000 words 
in cablese to far corners of the globe. 
This news reaches the foreign press 
and radio through OWI outpost men, 
many of whom also use it in publica- 
tions of their own which are widely 
distributed. The number of words re- 
ceived by each point varies according 
to its importance and needs. In addi- 
tion, special troop news is cabled daily 
to many points, including the top gen- 
eral news stories of the day, which 
are relayed to American troops over- 
seas through OWI Outposts and Army 
press offices. This report, prepared 


with the cooperation of the Army’s 
Special Service Division, furnishes the 
backbone for printed and mimeo- 
graphed troop newspapers. 

Each week the Features Division 
produces some 250.000 words of orig- 
inal and pick-up material. These 
stories multiplied by the number of 
each sent to various points brings the 
total wordage flow from the Features 
Division to more than 4.000.000 words 
a week. 

Pictures Radioed Abroad 

Each day by airmai! from the pic- 
ture division go from 2.500 to 3,000 
prints and negatives of 20 to 25 basic 
pictures for use by newspapers and 
periodicals all over the globe. Fre- 
quently important pictures are sent by 
radio to a dozen foreign cities, in- 
cluding Chungking. Cairo. Melbourne, 
Beirut, Ankara, New Delhi. Brazza- 
ville, Berne, and London. 

And each week. based on the news 
it gets daily from the News and Fea- 
tures Bureau. the OWI Radio Division, 
working 24 hours a day. broadcasts 
2,682 short wave programs over many 
U. S. and foreign stations. 

Core of the operation is the Basic 
News Division which receives the huge 
total of 500,000 words daily over its 














These are the men who are in charge of telling the vast story of America at war in 

news, pictures, and features to Allied, neutral and occupied countries overseas. Left 

to right: Tom Sears, Picture Division chief; Llewellyn White, assistant director, News 

and Features Bureau; Edward W. Barrett, Bureau director; Adrian Berwick, Cable. 

Wireless chief; Edward R. Sammis, director, Features Division, and Frank Bear, Basic 
News chief. 
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wires and through the mails from 
many news and information services. 
These include the reports of the Asse- 
ciated Press, United Press, Interna- 
tional News Service, Press Association, 
Reuters, Aneta (Dutch news agency), 
Tass, NBC, CBS, the OWI bureaus in 
Washington and San Francisco, the 
OWI’ U. S. regional offices, the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-Amreican 
Affairs, the FCC, the various Federal 
Intelligence Services, and special re- 
ports from London, Moscow, Berne, 
and other world capitals. NBC and 
CBS furnish digests of important pro- 
grams, while the FCC furnishes texts 
and digests of monitored foreign 
broadcasts. 


Incoming news goes to the Basic 
News desk; monitored material useful 
for analyses of enemy propaganda goes 
to Propaganda Analysis. 

From 500,000 to 40,000 Words 


Basic News refines the 500,000 words 
daily into 40,000 on a round-the-clock 
schedule. Completed Basie News stories 
go out by teleprinter to OWI units in 
the building. The Radio Program Bu- 
reau uses these stories to prepare its 
short wave broadcasts. Cable-Wire- 
less editors use them as the basis of 
their daily files. In addition, Basic 
News arranges for coverage of special 
coming developments, conducts re- 
search on stories and prepares “FYI” 
material, conducts a magazine digest 
and watching service, prepares war 
maps, ete. Its own reporters cover 
stories when necessary. 

The Cable-Wireless Division services 
OWI foreign outposts with news cables 
in two main categories:. 1) General 
news for dissemination to the foreign 
public; 2) Troop news, consisting of 
general news plus other material of 
particular interest to American troops 
overseas. High standards of accuraey 
are maintained in both categories. A 
primary objective is to establish and 
keep, in each country serviced, a repu- 
tation for dependability and trust- 
worthiness. 


General cable news is prepared by 
separate rewrite-editors servicing par- 
ticular Outposts. Each writer follows 
closely the changing needs of the Out- 
post for which he is_ responsible. 
Sources used include Basic News, daily 
newspapers, wire service stories, mag- 
azines, and special news gathered by 
the rewrite-editors themselves. Cables 
are now being filed to 24 Outposts, 
with other files to be added shortly. 


Because of the widely divergent na- 
tionalities served by the various Out- 
posts, representing very different and 
often sharply conflicting manners, cus- 
toms, religious and racial interests, the 
work of filling Outpost requests must 
be carefully and intelligently per- 
formed. Both Cable-Wireless and Fea- 
tures spend much of their time servic- 
ing special requests. 

Bulk Cabled in English 

In cabling stories, a clecr cablese is 
used permitting it to be changed into 
clear English quickly with only a 
pencil operation. 

The bulk of cabled material is sent 
in English and translated either at the 
Outpost office or in the office of a pub- 
lication. Two exceptions, however, are 
Algiers and Brazzaville, which receive 
more than 8,000 words in French daily. 
A part of this French news is beamed 
to France where it is used by the 
underground press. 

An interesting feature of the Cable- 
Wireless operation is the dispatching 
of troop news files, which are daily 
letters prepared in New York and 
divided into three main categories: 
General—national news of particular 
interest to soldiers; Hometown—top 
local news from cities nationwide; and 
sports. Semi-weekly or weekly letters 
are cabled to the troops covering 
Hollywood and sports. 

To the Features Division is assigned 
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the task of keeping up a steady flow 
of articles which supplement the spot 
news stories, as well as picture the 
whole broad field of America at war. 
These are chiefly concerned with the 
American scene, its people and cus- 
toms; American democracy; the U. S. 
productive capacity on farm and in 
factory; American culture; the con- 
tribution of labor and other groups to 
the war effort; and many related 
themes. Their purpose is to prove to 
Axis-oppressed and Axis-threatened 
nations and the modern world in gen- 
eral that democracy does work, and is 
worth fighting for. 

Starting a little more than a year 
ago with two writers and a second- 
hand mimeograph machine, the Fea- 
tures Division today has a staff of 35 
persons, 15 of whom are writers and 
editors. 

Features Air Mailed 

The bulk of the feature stories go 
to the Outposts by air mail, often by 
diplomatic pouch, although they are 
written so the time element plays but 
a small part. Nearly all carry from 
three to five illustrations, either posi- 
tive or negative prints, or . plastic 
plates, depending upon the wish of the 
Outpost. In the past many stories 
have been translated in New York by 
a large staff, a single story going out 
in as many as 16 languages and dia--~ 
lects from Urdu to Afrikaans, and 
from Arabic to Chinese. The present 
policy is to send stories in English and 
have the translations done at the Out- 
post office. 

Outpost mén are in constant touch 
with the newspapers, magazines and 
radio stations in their areas, ascertain- 
ing their needs and bringing in from 
New York any specific feature desired. 

An interesting and efficient Features 
Division development has been the 
establishment of three weekly clip 
sheets for Outposts—“FYI,” made up 
of stories clipped from a broad selec- 
tion of the nation’s newspapers which 
expand and give background to the 
cabled news; “Review,” carrying as 
many as 12 significant magazine arti- 
cles, edited down to save space; and 
“News Letter Clip Sheet,” containing 
seven separate letters prepared by 
Features Division writers. 

Via Diplomatic Pouch 


“Dehydrated words” might be em- 
ployed to describe the technique 
whereby these three sheets alone, 
printed on thin paper and weighing 
only an ounce and a half when ready 
for mailing, carry a total of nearly 
50,000 words to the Outposts weekly. 
Often they are included in the diplo- 
matic pouches, reaching their destina- 
tions speedily, whereas complete U. S. 
newspapers and magazines often take 
many weeks to reach overseas points. 
Because of the tremendous pressure 
on all transportation facilities, Out- 
posts, except for their daily cabled 
news digest, are cut off for long pe- 
riods from contact with U. S. publica- 
tions. The rapidly moved clip sheets 
have helped to alleviate this situation, 
and provide a large mass of material 
for local use. 

The newspaper-magazine clippings 
are pasted up in regular newspaper 
and magazine format on large card- 
boards measuring 44 by 28 inches. 
These are photographed, being re- 
duced one-third in the process, a plate 
is made and the sheets printed by 
offset in a commercial shop. 

The office-written material included 
in the weekly news letters covering 
Aviation, Armed Forces, Production, 
The Arts, Agriculture, etc., is care- 
fully typewritten, single-space, in col- 
umns five inches wide. These are 
clipped out, pasted up, photographed 
and printed in offset, as are the sheets 
of printed clippings. The one-third 





reduction, while saving much space, 
does not detract from the readability 
of the material. 

The fourth arm of the Overseas 
News and Feature Bureau is the Pic- 
tures Division, which furnishes Out- 
posts with spot news photos and nega- 
tives, photo exhibits, radio-photos, 
plastic plates, 35 millimeter film strips 
of news pictures, and microfilm strips 
containing complete copies of selected 
U. S. newspapers and magazines. 

Photos to 58 Key Points 

Sources of Pictures Division prints 
include Acme, International News, 
Press Association, and the smaller pic- 
ture agencies, as well as all govern- 
ment photo agenices and free lance 
work, ‘ 

News pictures are sent daily to 58 
key points overseas for distribution by 
Outposts and State Department offi- 
cials. In addition, five New York com- 
mercial picture agencies supply OWI 
news pictures to their correspondents 
in 19 foreign cities. 

Five by seven negatives are sent to 
those Outposts which have print mak- 
ing facilities. These are used for many 
purposes. They are sent to publica- 
tions; enlarged for single print dis- 
tribution; used on posters and bulletin 
boards; iri exhibitions, etc. 

Plastic plates are forwarded regu- 
larly to 37 target areas. These light 
plates are ‘welcomed by publications 
which have no photo-engraving facili- 
ties, and have greatly increased the 
number of U. S. photos appearing 
abroad. 

From a total of 2,143 plastic plates 
distributed in April, 1942, the number 
rose to 16,878 distributed in January, 
1943, the peak month being Decem- 
ber, 1942, with a total of 26,290 plates 
being given to foreign publications. 

Radiophotos are sent to Berne, Cairo, 
Chungking, Brazzaville, London, Mel- 
bourne, Moscow and Stockholm. OWI 
Outposts at Ankara, Beirut and Bom- 
bay are able to pick up uncontrolled 
transmissions on the Stockholm beam. 
Plans are under way for setting up 
radiophoto receiving equipment in 
North Africa. 

Once a week the Filmstrip Section 
turns out a story sequence containing 
100 separate exposures on one film 
strip dealing with American life, edu- 
cation, the war effort, etc. With each 


goes some 20 pages of research ma- 
terial. for use in talks and lectures. 
Both negatives and positives are sent 
out in the form of photo exhibits. 

Original photos may be mounted, 
and an ingenious method has been 
developed which permits the distribu- 
tion of unusually large prints. One 
such exhibit with carefully prepared 
caption material is sent out weekly to 
many points, heavily boxed, so that it 
may be sent from city to city in spe- 
cific countries. 

Directing the fast and widespread 
operations of the OWI Overseas News 
and Features Bureau is a sextet of 
young but seasoned newspapermen, 
none over 45 and most in their middle 
thirties. 

Barrett Heads Bureau 

Chief of the Bureau is Edward W. 
Barrett, former Washington corre- 
spondent, national affairs and associate 
editor of Newsweek, and conductor of 
its famed “Periscope” column. He 
began newspaper work in Birming- 
ham, where he wrote for both the 
News and the Age-Herald. He is on 
leave from Newsweek. 

Second in command is Llewellyn 
White, who began newspaper work in 
Winfield, Kan., worked on Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco and New 
York newspapers, in Paris for the 
New York Herald and United Press, 
in New York with the AP, later be- 
coming assistant managing editor of 
Literary Digest, associate editor of 
Newsweek, and Washington columnist, 
Chicago Sun. 

Heading Basic News is Frank Bear, 
in newspaper work since 1924, who 
began on the Decatur (Ill.) Herald 
and Review, becoming city editor. For 
four years he was foreign and news 
editor, Columbus (O.) Citizen. He 
lived in Spain for a year in 1927-28 
and traveled through Europe in the 
summer of 1939, free lancing. 

Adrian Berwick, Cable - Wireless 
chief, worked on a number of Con- 
necticut dailies after being graduated 
from Yale in 1927, conducted his own 
news service at Hartford for a time 
and then joined the CBS news service 
in New York. Later he was foreign 
news editor of Havas in New York. 

Edward R. Sammis, chief of the Fea- 
tures Division, has been a newspaper- 
man and magazine editor since 1925. 
He organized and managed the maga- 





REPORT MAGAZINE SALES UP BY 27 MILLION 
PHILADELPHIA, March 15—A growth in U. S. magazine reading interest 

making 1942 circulation per issue 26,994,432 higher than the 1941 figure 
is revealed by the new 1943 edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals. The 1942 record figure is 185,887,761 compared with 
158,893,330 in 1941. Breaking down the 26,994,432 circulation increase, it is 
shown that the general magazines constituted the class accounting for the 
largest gain—7,395,699. Reflecting the wartime interest in acquiring technical 
knowledge and learning new trades, circulation of technical periodicals went 
up by 5,477,311. Trade publications added 3,190,305. Side by side with the 
increase in serious reading and in reading for a war purpose, there was also 
a gain in the perusal of “escape” matter. The pulp magazines put on 3,045,488 
circulation and the movie magazines 1,786,131. 


OW! TAKES OVER OSS PUBLICITY 
WASHINGTON, March 15—The Office of War Information reached out last 
week and gathered into its fold the publicity functions of the Office of 
Strategic Services, leaving only the Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs beyond its jurisdiction. The under-cover disagreement between 
Elmer Davis and William J. Donovan as to whether the former’s OWI or the 
latter’s OSS should control press, radio, and other forms of news and propa- 
ganda for foreign consumption, was resolved by President Roosevelt in Davis’ 


favor. 


An Executive Order made the action formal. 


OW! HAS CURTAILED 832 PUBLICATIONS 
WASHINGTON, March 15—Under fire for wasting manpower and paper in 
the issuance of publications, the Office of War Information today pointed 
to the fact that more than 42,317,000 copies of informational publications and 
press releases of the federal government have been eliminated by cooperative 
effort of OWI and other agencies. This represents a cut of 20% from 1940, it 
was stated. Elimination or curtailment of 309 government periodicals and 
pamphlet series was recently announced by the OWI, bringing to a total of 


832 the publications so affected. 





zine and syndicate division of the CBs 
publicity department for seven years, 
Prior to joining the OWI he was agg. 
ciate editor of Look magazine. 

Tom Sears, head of the Picture Diyj. 
sion, joined the OWI from the §, 
Louis Post-Dispatch where he was 
picture editor for several years, Be. 
fore that he was Associated Pres 
picture editor in New York, San Fran. 
cisco and London. As a news man he 
worked for AP in Denver, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Chicago and San Francisgo, 
He began newspaper work on the De; 
Moines Register. 


Publisher Is Host 
To Union Leaders 


For Bond Drive 


B. H. Ridder in St. Paul 
Invites 400 Executives 
Of 88 Unions 


One of the most unusual gatherings 
in the history of St. Paul was held 
last week as B. H. Ridder, publisher 
of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, was host to 400 leaders of the 
city’s 88 labor unions. 

The labor men—representing ll 
CIO, AFL, Railroad Brotherhoods and 
independent groups such as the typo- 
graphical union—were brought to- 
gether by Mr. Ridder to arouse labor's 
interest and effort in St. Paul’s War 
Bond drive beginning April 12. Mr. 
Ridder is general chairman of the St. 
Paul campaign. 

Principal speaker at the dinner was 
Frank C. Walker, U. S. Postmaster 
General, who appealed to labor for its 
support and leadership in the nation’s 
greatest, war loan drive. Officials of 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
also spoke, 

Labor gave its unqualified support 
to the pleas and left the dinner meet- 
ing voicing many expressions of warm 
cooperation in the campaign with Mr. 
Ridder, whom most of the leaders had 
never met before. 


Newsprint Mill 
To Shut Down in Que. 


MontrEAL, Que., March 15—The E. 
B. Eddy Company newsprint mill in 
Hull, Que., one of the biggest pro- 
ducers in eastern Canada, is being 
shut down by the government, prob- 
ably for the duration of the war, 
effective April 11 due to shortage of 
pulp wood caused by a labor shortage 
in woodlands operations, the com- 
pany announced in a statement March 
11. Annual newsprint production was 
about 40,000 tons which will be al- 
located to other mills. 

Company officials declined to say 
how many men will be thrown out of 
work, but said an attempt will be 
made to absorb them in other branches 
of the plant. 

The order to shut down newsprint 
operations came from the Newsprint 
Administrator of the Prices Board. 

i] 


PAPER CO. REPORTS 


Donnacona Paper Company, Limited, 
in a report for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1942, shows slightly increased operat- 
ing and net profit after higher tax 
provision. Operating profit of $1,323,- 
562 compared with $1,307,421 in 1941. 
After interest, depreciation and Do- 
minion taxes, net for the year is shown 
at $105,837, equal to 28 cents per com- 
mon share. This compares with $104, 
655, also equal to 28 cents a share, in 
the previous year. Income and excess 
profits taxes amounted to $115,518 
against $78,700. 
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CARTOON VIEWPOINTS ON ABSORBING TOPICS OF THE HOME FRONT 





“ON THE SUBJECT OF ABSENTEEISM, 
FELLOW CONGRESSMEN—" 





—Cecil Jensen in Chicago Daily News. 


HIS DAY! 





Harold Talburt in New York World-Telegram. 


—NOT WITHOUT HONOR EXCEPT IN 


HIS OWN COUNTRY 





William Summers in Buffalo Evening News. 





‘Impartial” Coverage of 
House Cited by Clare Luce 


Representative from Connecticut Commends 
Reporters and Recognizes Their “Rich Sense of 
Community Leadership and Responsibility” 


By JAMES J. BUTLER 


WASHINGTON, March 16—Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce of Connecticut, took 
time out today to comment briefly on 
newspaper matters and to assure that 
she will inquire into problems con- 
fronting the newspaper business. 
Here less than three months, the 
noted author and lecturer has been 
forced to decline several hundred 
speaking engagements, and while she 
has made only one speech on the floor 
of the House she is easily the most 
publicized of the female contingent in 
Congress, which includes among 
others one Senator and one Repre- 
sentative who has been here more 
than 10 years and is chairman of a 
major committee. The former is Sen- 
ator Hattie Caraway; the latter Rep. 
Mary T. Norton of Jersey City, chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee. 
Bad Press to Start With 
Mrs. Luce’s ‘arrival on the opening 
day of the current session was signal- 
ized by what veteran Washington cor- 
respondents regard the “worst press” 
ever given an incoming member. 
Women reporters waiting at Union 
Station failed to recognize her and 
she passed them unnoticed. Tele- 
Phone calls at her hotel brought re- 
Plies from a secretary which, the 
women writers said, were far from 
cordial. The tag “glamorous” was at- 
tached to her immediately thereafter, 
and while other Congress members 
were referred to in terms reflecting 
ir experience or general fitness for 
Public service, Mrs. Luce was almost 
Invariably described at first only as 
“glamorous.” 
_The Connecticut member's recollec- 
tion of those other days was refreshed 
way, calling forth this comment from 
r: 


“I have enjoyed friendly press con- 
tacts for many years, and I am happy 


to count many members of the work- 
ing press among my best friends. For 
I was a correspondent before I came 
to Congress, and I recognize the dan- 
gers of a ‘bad press.’ It breeds in- 
accuracy and confusion, two things 
that are anathema to journalists. I 
think that all new Congressmen should 
welcome the press and answer their 
questions to the best of their ability.” 

Mrs. Luce confessed lack of essen- 
tial knowledge in the field of advertis- 
ing and was unprepared to comment 
on the question whether the govern- 
ment should use paid advertising to 
promote bond sales and other war 
necessaries. 


War Effort Comes First 


“I should have to study the specific 
recommendations before I could give 


_an opinion,” she replied to the in- 


quiry whether newspapers are justi- 
fied in thinking government should 
buy their salable commodity—white 
space—just as it buys the salable com- 
modities of other agencies for the pro- 
motion of victory, such as munitions 
plants and shipyards. “But,” she 
added, “like most Americans, I recog- 
nize the rich sense of community lead- 
ership and responsibility which jour- 
nalists enjoy, and that the promotion 
of the war effort is our first responsi- 
bility today.” 

On the subject of draft board in- 
roads into editorial and city room 
staffs, Mrs. Luce’s comment was of a 
general nature. “I feel sure,” she 
said, “that most newspapermen are 
eager and ready to join the armed 
forces, if the nation needs them on 
the war front rather than on the home 
front. As a rule, newsmen are com- 
munity leaders, and should, I be- 
lieve, make first-class soldiers and 
first-class officers.” 

The companion curtailment problem, 


newsprint, was passed over with the 
remark: “If newsprint curtailment is 
necessary to tighten our belt and win 
the war, I am all for it.” 

News coverage in the House o 
Representatives was described by 
Representative Luce as “both impar- 
tial and thorough.” “The columnists 
and editorialists who interpret the 
news label their product, and it is 
clearly recognized that their writing 
is influenced by their own experiences 
and points of view.” She offered no 
criticism of the interpretations but 
reserved her “impartial and thorough” 
adjectives for “general news cover- 
age.” 

Newsmen Grasp Problems 

Asked if she had been able to find 
a cause for the trend toward election 
of newspaper people and other writ- 
ers to Congress, Mrs. Luce answered: 
“I can find no specific reason for the 
trend. But I think it is a healthy de- 
velopment. Newsmen and newswomen 
tend to accept the world view as well 
as the community view, because they 
are trained to think that way. In a 
world where bombs on Chungking 
influence citizens in Chicago, a grasp 
of both world and local problems is 
essential.” 

Mrs. Luce’s views, always expressed 
with conviction, are incisive: “I prom- 
ised my constituents that I would 
work to make the United States fight 
a tough war. I am still working to- 
ward that end. The muddles of man- 
power and agriculture and the WPB 
are evidences of a soft war; the tem- 
porizing, selfish, political attitude 
rather than the resolute and non-par- 
tisan. America is indisputably going 
to win this war, but it can be won 
much quicker and at a far less cost in 
blood and national wealth if we get 
tough quickly. And we should con- 
tinue to work for the happier postwar 
world we hope to create, even while 
we give first priority now to winning 
this struggle against slavery. Wars 
are born in days of peace, and the 
peace-to-come takes shape, insensi- 
bly, during the war.” 


GOES THRICE WEEKLY 


The Mount Clemens (Mich.) Daily 
Monitor-Leader curtailed March 15 its 
publication to a thrice-weekly sched- 
ule, according to its publisher, Paul W. 
McKee. 


Arthur Murray 
Teaches Staff 
His Ad Pointers 


Arthur Murray, famed dancing 
teacher who has advertised consistent- 
ly in newspapers, recently sent to 
managers of his branch schools 
throughout the country nine rules 
which he said should govern all of 
their ad placing and enable them to 
“get full value for your money.” 

Mr. Murray emphasized that “the 
toughest pointer for you to remember” 
was thi 

Results Are Cumulative 

“Don’t expect immediate results 
from your ads; wait at least eight 
weeks. If, after that time, you've 
gotten enough business to pay for 
your advertising, you’re lucky. Peo- 
ple will respond to those ads for the 
next six months. The results of ad- 
vertising are cumulative.” 

He also cautioned them not to “think 
that you save money by running 
smaller ads.” Mr. Murray’s other 
pointers were: 

“Some people read the sports page, 
others the radio page, etc, but 
EVERYONE reads the Main News 
Section. Get your ads placed in that 
section—ON A RIGHT HAND PAGE. 

“Have your ad placed as far forward 
as possible in the Main News Section 
—try for pages 3, 5, or 7. 

“Fight for top-of-column—even if 
you have to pay for this position. 

“Do not run ads on Saturday. Use 
the early part of the week when there 
is less department store advertising. 
NOTE: USE SUNDAY MAIN NEWS 
SECTION WHEN RUNNING COU- 
PON ADS. 

Comparative Tests 

“Should you use an ad agency, do 
not let them use fancy borders—or 
change your ads unless you feel like 
gambling. 

“Try to meet the advertising man- 
agers of the papers you use. Ask 
them for advice. Then you can go to 
see them when your ads receive poor 
position. If you do meet them, RE- 
MEMBER THAT YOU ARE ASKING 
ADVICE, and adopt that attitude. If 
you act BIG SHOT, you'll get no- 
where—in a hurry.” 
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Tribune Answer Details 
Proxy Fight on Field 


McCormick Reply to AP Anti-Trust Suit Inter- 
rogatories Says 194 Votes Against Sun Owner 
‘ Were Obtained ... Photo Maneuver Disclosed 


DETAILS of the Chicago Tribune’s 

proxy fight against admission of 
Marshall Field to Associated Press 
membership were disclosed for the 
first time this week in the answer of 
the Tribune Company and Robert R. 
McCormick, co-defendants in the gov- 
ernment’s anti-trust suit, to interroga- 
tories filed by the Department of 
Justice on Jan. 29 in New York 
City. 

Answering government counsel’s 
questions which sought to explore the 
extent of the Tribune’s opposition to 
Marshall Field before the 1942 AP 
membership meeting rejected the 
application of the Chicago Sun owner, 
the defendants said the Tribune Co. 
received proxies totalling 194 votes 
which were cast against Field. 

Dropped Exclusive Rights to Acme 

The answer, besides disclosing the 
procedure used to obtain proxies 
against Field, also declared that the 
Tribune on June 30, 1940, relinquished 
its exclusive right to Acme Newspic- 
tures service in Chicago because Mc- 
Cormick believed that Field later 
would contend the Tribune Co. had by 
contract prevented him from obtain- 
ing news pictures. “These defendants 
hoped to forestall the then threatened 
attack upon the Tribune Company’s 
valuable interest as a member of the 
AP by the relinquishment of their less 
valuable exclusive rights to Acme 
Newspictures service,” the answer 
stated. 

This maneuver was precipitated by 
a letter on the subject of a war photo 
“monopoly” sent Feb. 11, 1942, to the 
AP president, Robert McLean, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, by Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant Attorney General. “We are 
informed,” the Arnold letter said, 
“that an arrangement is under way 
between the Army and the Navy and 
a few photographic services, includ- 
ing the AP, which will give to them 
an essential monopoly of vitally im- 
portant war pictures. The effect of 
this will be to exclude any publication 
from obtaining war pictures which is 
not tied up with some particular ex- 
clusive photographic service.” 

Personal Calls on Members 

The Tribune move of waiving exclu- 
sive rights made Acme available to 
the Chicago Sun. (The Sun acquired 
that service subsequently.—Ed.) Mc- 
Cormick said the Tribune’s exclusive 
right to AP service was built up at 
“great expense” and this was the pri- 
mary concern of the defendants. The 
Tribune’s contract with Acme dated 
from Dec. 12, 1940. 

The Tribune replies to 14 questions 
were signed by Mr. McCormick and 
Townley, Updike & Carter and Wey- 
mouth Kirkland, its attorneys. The 
AP’s answers to 127 interrogatories 
are being filed piecemeal under a 
schedule agreed to by AP and gov- 
ernment attorneys. 

The deadline for the AP answers is 
March 27. 

The Tribune answer to Interrogatory 
No. 6 (asking the defendants to de- 
scribe in detail all action taken by 
the Tribune Co. or any of its officers 
or employes to influence any AP mem- 
ber to vote against Field), said Mc- 
Cormick, the Tribune’s publisher, W. 
E. Macfarlane, general manager, and 
Elbert M. Antrim, assistant to Mac- 


farlane. had let their opposition be 
known when asked by AP members 
about their position on the applica- 
tion. 

Among the reasons they advanced 
were: 

“The government's position amounted to a 


threat to bring the AP within governmental 
control as to membership and hence as to 
discrimination in rates, services, assessments, 
policy and management 

“These defendants believed that Field 
started his newspaper in Chicago with the 
intention of injuring, so far as he had the 
ability to do so, the newspaper property of 
the defendant Tribune Co i 


Iriterviews Explained 


Personal calls were made upon some 
AP members or their representatives 
by employes and representatives of 
the Tribune Co., the answer said in 
setting forth the procedure followed 
with respect to proxies. These inter- 
views were intended merely to sound 
out sentiment and Tribune Co. repre- 
sentatives were given no proxy forms, 
it was explained, Instructions were. 
the answer said, that interviews 
should end if the member expressed 
himself as opposing or favoring Field’s 
election, but where it was learned that 
a member: sided with the Tribune 
would not be present at the annual 
AP meeting, the Tribune Co. would 
send him a proxy limited solely to 
voting against the application. 

The answer continued: 


“The Tribune Co. checked carefully all such 
proxies sent to it In some instances such 
proxies were not complete because of failure 
of the member to date the proxy; to insert 
the member’s name, etc. In such instances 
the Tribune Co. returned such proxies to such 
members, pointing out the errors and sug 
gesting their correction. 

“Subsequent to the mailing . . . the AP 
management sent to the membership a proxy 
in terms sufficiently broad to cover all matters 
that might come before the meeting of mem 
bers. The Tribune Co., believing that this 
management proxy might supersede proxies 
theretofore given to the Tribune, or there- 
after to be given to the Tribune with respect 
to the election of Marshal] Field, wired and 
wrote to such members suggesting the inser 
tion of a clause in the management proxy 
to prevent such result 

“Many members upon receiving the proxy 
from the management of the AP, the proxies 
sent by the Tribune Co., and the wires and 
letters sent by the Tribune Co. referred te 
above became confused and added the sug 
gested insertion to the proxies sent to them 
by the Tribune Co. Because of this confu 
sion the Tribune Co. sent a new proxy form 
to each member from whom it had prior 
thereto received a proxy.” 


No Record of Conversations 

Copies of the Tribune proxies, cor- 
rections and correspondence’ with 
members regarding proxies were at- 
tached as exhibits. The answer said 
“no specific requests” for votes or 
proxies were made in connection with 
the reasons advanced by Messrs. Mc- 
Cormick, Macfarlane and Antrim in 
opposition to Field’s election. “If any 
such statements may be construed as 


requests for votes, however, then 
these defendants state: 

“They do not know the names of the mem 
bers of AP to whom such statements wer 
made. . . . Some members, without any request 
from the Tribune or any of its employes, 
stated that they were opposed to Field’s elec 
tion and gave their reasons for being so op 
posed. No record was kept of these conver 
sations. These defendants believe such stat 
ments were made to not more than 20 mem 


bers, if that many.”’ 

It also was explained that the state- 
ments were oral, the dates on which 
they were made “are not remem- 
bered,” nor were the responses; and 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


that the defendants “do not know 
whether a proxy was given as a result 
of such statement.” Whether persons 
to whom such statements were made 
voted for or against Field by proxy or 
in person was not known, the answer 
said. 


If the speech made at the AP meet- 
ing’ by Arch Ward, Tribune sports 
editor, against Field’s election “is to be 
construed as a request for votes, then 
such request was made to all members 
of the AP present at the meeting,” the 
Tribune added. It said no record was 
compiled of the members interviewed 
and, therefore, the deféndants “are 
not now certain as to the names of all 
such members.” 

Employes listed as having such in- 
terviews with AP members were: 
George C. Blohn, G. L. Burke, Harry 
Goldberg, Ted Hartman, E. J. Hoban, 
Murphy Little, James A. O’Connell, 
Jr., Edward L. Schoen, H. M. Steele, 
B. O. Sullivan, and Otto Wolff (de- 
ceased). These interviews took place 
between the middle of February and 
April 1, 1942. “Defendants are further 
informed and believe that in a few 
instances some employes and repre- 
sentatives exceeded such instructions 
and stated to members interviewed 
some of the reasons these defendants 
opposed the election of Marshall 
Field.” 
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Reviews Wartime 
Role of Advertising 


A pictorial review of advertising’s 
wartime role has been prepared by 
Edward Stern & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
in the latest issue of the firm’s publi- 
cation, “The Depictor.” 

Describing the “first advertising 
mobilization in history,” the presenta- 
tion refers to the Advertising Council 
as the core of the effort and asserts 
that the scope of its work gives “con- 
clusive proof of the vital function of 
advertising in our democratic society.” 

The brochure uses a series of dra- 
matic illustrations to portray the im- 
pact on the civilian economy of ad- 
vertising geared to official war themes. 
The background and operations of the 
Council are described in detail. 

“It is no small-scale war that ad- 
vertising is waging on the home front,” 
says the review. “In a land that has 
indulged in extravagances, conquest of 
waste and elimination of frills are 
being achieved by uniting in a com- 
mon purpose a people proud of its 
individualism. The task calls for 
every battalion that the Advertising 
Army can muster. Accomplishments 
during the past year are only a prelude 
to the greater campaigns to come. 

“America is aware that, having en- 
couraged through years of peace the 
growth of advertising, it has created 
a weapon for wartime use equal to the 
occasion and now enlisted for the 
duration.” 


Texas Daily Printed 


Income Tax Form 

The Brownsville (Tex.) Herald 
came to the rescue when government 
officers there ran out of income tax 
blanks. 

News from Brownsville said the 
Collector of Internal Revenue author- 
ized the Herald to reprint income tax 
form 1040-A and to advise its readers 
that the form might be cut out and 
used for returns. 

The collector was quoted as having 
said that while the procedure might 
not be strictly legal, use of the news- 
paper form would indicate that the 
taxpayer had no desire to evade 
payment and that no penalty would 
be requested by the revenue depart- 
ment where such emergency action 
was taken. 


WLB Newspaper 
Panel Meets 
In Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 17—Members of the 
War Labor Board’s daily newspaper 
printing and publishing panel helq 
their first organizational here this 
week and during a two-day session 
reviewed and made recommendations 
on approximately 50 voluntary wag, 
adjustments involving newspaper 
unions for final approval by the Na. 
tional War Labor Board. 

The panel asked NWLB for author. 
ity to pass finally upon all voluntary 
wage adjustment in newspaper plants 
employing less than 100 people, it was 
announced by Dr. Robert M. Burns 
chairman of the panel. Such a rego. 
lution was adopted and submitted 
NWLB for approval, with the prov. 
sion that such cases be passed upon 
because the panel would be subjec 
to board review on its own motion. 


Don't Have Authority 


Cases acted upon by the panel, how- 
ever, are being submitted to NWLB 
for final approval, inasmuch as the 
panel does not yet have the board's 
authority to make such final decisions 
as requested in the resolution adopted, 
Dr. Burns pointed out. 

The panel is continuing in session, 
through tri-partite divisions, to dis- 
pose of accumulated cases on the 
docket and to put the newspaper vol- 
untary and disputed cases on a current 
basis. In adopting procedure of han- 
dling both types of cases the panel 
emphasized the desirability of having 
a representative of the publishers and 
one from each of the unions to assume 
the responsibility for having one of 
their members present at panel meet- 
ings where their cases are being con- 
sidered. 

Arbitrated wage changes are to be 
handled in the same manner as volun- 
tary cases. All agreed cases will be 
grouped according to craft or group 
and will be considered by the panel 
in terms of the group involved. Such 
cases will be treated in the order in 
which they are received. 

In dispute cases, the panel urges the 
fullest possible use of established ma- 
chinery in the newspaper business for 
settling disputes as provided in local 
contracts, or in accordance with estab- 
lished custom and practice. In those 
cases where no arbitration provisions 
are provided in local contracts, the 
panel reeognizes the role of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service and the regular 
certification procedure to NWLB. 

Those Attending 

Besides Chairman Burns, those pres- 
ent at the panel meetings, were: Prof. 
F. S. Deibler, vice-chairman; John S$. 
McCarrens, Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
James E. Chappel, Birmingham News 
and Age Herald; George N. Dale. 
American Newspaper Publishers Ass0- 
ciation special standing committee; 
Edward F. Burpee, ANPA; Claude V 
Capers, ANPA; Milton Murray, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild; C. V. Earnest. 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union; A. C. Hudnutt, Ely- 
ria (O.) Chronicle-Telegram, Inland 
Daily Press Association president; 
Charles P. Manship, Baton Rouge 
(La.) State Times and Advocate, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation president; Sam Eubanks, 
ANG; C. P. Kelly, International Ster- 
eotypers and Electrotypers Union; J. 
Arthur Repage, International Photo- 
engravers Union; Claude M. Baket. 
C. J. Desper, Thomas F. Griffith and 
William C. Gallaway, International 



















Typographical Union; and Andrew 
Giacola, Chicago Mailers Union, 
ITU. 
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British Gov't 
Spent 2 Million 
Pounds in Ads 


An analysis of British Government 
advertising during the entire year 
1942, which has just been released by 
the London Office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company based on a tab- 
ulation of the Legion Publishing Com- 
pany, shows that a total of £1,958,619 

spent. 

"iinistries which expended over 
£100,000 each during last year, ac- 
cording to the “Statistical Review,” 
were led by the National Savings 
Committee with £511,776. Second 
was the Ministry of Food’s £453,589. 
Third and fourth, respectively, were 
Service Vacancies, £268,629, and Min- 
istry of Fuel and Power, £129,064. 

The bulk of the appropriation, 
£436,294, was for Provincial Daily 
newspapers. London’s dailies ran a 
close second with £421,355, and Sun- 
day papers received £397,440. Pro- 
vincial and suburban weeklies re- 
ceived £285,686, while a total of 
£259,517 was spent in magazines. 

Following in order were: London 
evening papers, £99,637; Trade pa- 
pers, £20,505; Provincial Sunday pa- 
pers, £20,069; Technical publications, 
£18,116. ; 

* 

1943 Exhibition of 
Advertising Art 

Winners in the 1943 Exhibition of 
Advertising Art, now on display at 
the Art Institute of Chicago under 
sponsorship of the Art Directors Club 


of Chicago, were announced this week 
by Sidney A. Wells, president of the 
club 


Under the direction of Don McCray, 


exhibition chairman, the art was 
judged in six classifications: mass 
magazines, class magazines, trade 
magazines, newspapers, direct mail, 


catalogs and posters. In addition, the 
entire exhibit was judged for its con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

Winners in the newspaper classifica- 


tion follow: 
SPECIAL NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 
MEDAL AWARD 
Black & White Photograph—.A\rtist Karl 


Oeser, art director M. Seklemian, advertiser 

Community Fund of Chicago, agency Mont- 

gomery Ward acting in the capacity of agency. 
NEWSPAPERS MEDAL AWARDS 

Color Illustration—Artist Susanne Suba, 
art director Frances Owen, = advertiser 
Marshall Field & Co. : 

Line Iilustration—Artist F. Strobel, art di 
tector F. Strobel, advertiser Chicago Sun, 
agency Chicago Suy promotion department. 

Black & White Ilustration—Artist Dorothy 
Christy, art director Frances Owen, advertiser 
Marshall Field & Co. 

Black & White Photograph—Artist Under 
wood & Underwood Illustration Studios, Inc., 
art director William J. Sanning, advertise: 
Hamilton County war bond committee. 

Design of Complete Advertisement—Artist 
Gilbert Seehausen, art director Sidney A. 
Wells, advertiser Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
agency McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

NEWSPAPER HONORABLE MENTIONS 

Black & White Photograph— Artist Edward 
Rinker, art director Frances Owen. adver- 
tiser Marshall Field & Co. 

Biack & White Photograph—-Artist McBall 
Studios, N. Y., art director Michael Sarisky, 
advertiser Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), agency 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Cleveland. 

Wash Illustration—Artist Bernard  La- 
Motte, art director Frances Owen, advertiser 


Marshall Field & Co. 


Wash TIllustration—Artist Alan Raphael, 
art director, Walter H. Hagerty, advertiser 
Chicago Daily News, agency Chadwick & 
Harriman. pe 

Line Illustration—Artist Dora Abrahams, 
art director Frances Owen, advertiser Marshall 
Field & Co. 


Line Illustration—Artist John Averill, art 
director Clarence Deutsch, advertiser Paint 
Merchandising Council. 


CHI. SUN NAMES KNOTT 


Cuicaco, March 16—Appointment of 
Laurence T. Knott as assistant adver- 
tising director of the Chicago Sun, 
was announced here today by Wal- 
lace Brooks, Sun advertising direc- 
tor. Mr. Knott, who is assuming the 
duties of a newly-created post in the 
Sun’s advertising department, has 
been assistant manager of the Chicago 
Tribune’s classified advertising de- 
partment for the past five years. Mr. 
Knott obtained his early experience as 
a member of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Boston Herald-Traveler. 
He joined the Tribune in 1926. 


Among Advertising Folk 


ARTHUR D. WHITE, for 52 years a 

member of the Swift & Company 
organization in its public relations and 
advertising activities, retired March 
15 from active service. He joined the 
company in 1891 as a youth of 13. 
John Holmes, president of Swift, an- 
nounced Mr. White’s successor as pub- 
lic relations department head will be 
Georce C. Rerrincer, 38, who served 
as an assistant for the last nine years. 
AtBert W. Bates was appointed as- 
sistant department head. 


F. K. Tutrte has joined.the adver- 
tising department of Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co. to be in charge of production 
and purchasing. He is a former buyer 
of advertising material for The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and for the 
past 10 years has been employed as 
sales representative by the Akron 
Typesetting Co. Dovctas MUELLER, 
who has been doing this work for 
Seiberling, has been assigned to take 
charge of Public Relations and adver- 
tising copy. 

FranK P. Batpowin, formerly of 
O’Dea, Sheldon & Canaday and New- 
ell-Emmett has joined the copy de- 
partment of Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. JEAN PASMANTIER, for 
the past four years a research analyst 
for the Psychological Corporation, be- 
comes assistant to Dr. Wautace H. 
Wutreck, director of research at Fed- 
eral. 

McCann-Erickson, San Francisco, is 
handling production on a monthly ad- 
vertising newsletter, “Dear “Gents,” 
which is sent to San Francisco adver- 
tising men now in the armed forces. 
The paper was conceived by LINDSEY 
SpicHt, vice-president, John Blair 
Company, radio representatives. Be- 
ginning last December with a list of 
14 personal friends, the circulation of 
Mr. Spight’s newsletter now totals 
more than 100. 

Rosert Euuis, of the BBD&O office, 
San Francisco, has joined the Army 
and reported for duty on March 17. 

JEAN BELL, a member of the San 
Francisco Advertising Club and for- 
merly associated with the Oakland 
(Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, who is 
now in the Army, was recently pro- 
moted to a captaincy. 

Serceant E. B. (Dane) SORENSEN, 
former partner in Fielder-Sorensen- 
Davis, San Francisco, has been trans- 
ferred to the Army Air Forces, and 
is now stationed at the 4th Air Force 
Replacement Depot at Hammer Field, 
Fresno, Cal. 

FRANK FINNEY, president of Street 
& Finney, New York agency, observed 
his 41st anniversary in the advertis- 
ing business on March 15 having or- 
ganized the agency with Julian Street 
in 1902. 

Heten Wuitmore, formerly continu- 
ity chief of station WLAC, Nashville, 








and with Stack-Goble and Henri- 
Hurst & McDonald, Chicago, has 
joined the copy staff of Franklin 
Bruck Advertising Corp., New York. 


Frep Lurrman, formerly a member 
of the research department of Benton 
& Bowles, Inc., has been named an 
assistant account executive on Ivory 
Snow. 

Witson M. Turtte, formerly asso- 
ciated with A. & S. Lyons, Inc., has 
rejoined the radio department of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York. 

Georce McGiveran, formerly space 
buyer at Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., Chicago office, and more recently 
associated with the Chicago Sun ad- 
vertising department, has been named 
director of media for Grant Advertis- 
ing, Inc., with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, effective March 8. 

Wiuiam A. JENSEN, formerly with 
Lennen and Mitchell and Brown and 
Thomas advertising agencies, has 
joined the executive staff of Swert- 
fager and Hixon. 

STEWART FAULKNER, at one time with 
the P. P. Willis Advertising Agency 
of Chicago and more recently in the 
publicity department of American 
Airlines, has been named by the latter 
firm as director of advertising and 
publicity for the Western Division. 

HErsBert CayrorD, Beaumont & Hoh- 
man, San Francisco, has been pro- 
moted executive vice-president in 
charge of that company’s four Pacific 
Coast offices. 

C. R. Browne, of the American 
magazine and formerly with McCann- 
Erickson, has joined the service staff 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York. 

JOHN Donatpson, Jr., formerly with 
NBC, has joined the New York staff 
of McCann-Erickson, Inc., as a radio 
time buyer. 

Witiram Hartman, formerly assist- 
ant director of research at William 
Esty, received his second lieutenant’s 
commission from the Army Air Forces 
Officer Candidate School in Miami 
Beach on March 3, and has been as- 
signed to the Air Service Command, 
Patterson Field, Ohio. 

JOHN KETTLEWELL, identified with the 
Grove Laboratories account for Russel 
M. Seeds Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency of which he is a vice- 
president, recently was sworn into the 
Navy as a lieutenant by Lieutenant- 
Commander M. L. Horner, of the Ninth 
Naval District Procurement Office. 


Cuartes A. Wotcorr has been ap- 
pointed in over-all charge as director 
of printed media and research at 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chi- 
cago, succeeding Jack Louckes, who 
recently resigned. as space buyer. As- 
sisting Mr. Wolcott are Paut FLAvin 
and Joun Snopcrass, who are space 
buyers assigned to specific accounts. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





WARNER BROS. has appropriated 

$250,000 for its compaign on “Mission 
to Moscow” screen version of former 
Ambassador Joseph E. Davies’ book. 
Of the total amount 87.5% will be 
devoted entirely to daily newspaper 
advertising space. “We believe we 
are rendering a vital public service in 
expending the bulk of the advertising 
appropriation on ‘Mission to Moscow’ 
in the American newspapers which 
have so _ intelligently reported on 
events concerning Russia,” Jack L. 
Warner states. 


To launch his new independent pro- 
ducing company and his first United 
Artists picture, “Lady of Burlesque” 


starring Barbara Stanwyck, Hunt 
STROMBERG has established an advertis- 
ing budget of an even $100,000. It 
will be spent in newspapers and mag- 
azines. Donahue and Coe, New York, 
is the agency. 

Starting March 21, the Kotynos 
Company will launch, through Comp- 
ton Advertising, Inc., an intensive 14- 
week campaign featuring full-page, 
full-color insertions on Kolynos 
Toothpowder in large-circulation Sun- 
day newspaper supplements in 21 key 
cities. All advertisements will be in 
cartoon style, with a light, humorous 
treatment. 

Hetsros Watch Company, New 
York, announces the launching of a 
campaign of magazine, newspaper 
and trade paper advertising early next 
month. Nucleus of the campaign is a 
“Time for Victory” contest based on 
the question: “When Will This War 
End?” The company will present 
$2,500 in War Bonds to the person 
who most accurately answers that 
question, estimating the day, hour and 
minute on which the order to “Cease 
Fire” will be given. To each of the 
101 persons next in line with success- 
ful answers will be awarded a Helbros 
watch. Contestants may get an official 
entry blank and contest rules from the 
retail jeweler upon the purchase of a 
War Savings Stamp of any ‘denomina- 
tion. 

A large scale 10-weeks advertising 
campaign in all Washington, D. C., 
newspapers, to promote NBC’s man- 
aged-and-operated outlet WRC, was 
instituted by NBC March 9. Foote, 
Cone & Belding, Inc., is handling the 
account, 

Frac Per Foop Corp. has named 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., Boston, to pro- 
mote in New England the Flag Dog- 
food (dehydrated). Considerable sin- 
gle-column newspaper space is now 
being contracted for throughout New 
England as well as some spot radio. 

Surro.K Farms Pacxinc Co., Revere, 
Mass., producers and processors of 
spinach, cabbage and other vegetables 
marketed in moisture-proof cello- 
phane bags, has named Hirshon-Gar- 
field, Inc., Boston. They will use 21 
New England newspapers and spot 
radio in Boston. 

Charles E. Moore, president of 
JosHuA Henpy Iron Works, with head- 
quarters in Sunnydale, Cal., has an- 
nounced the appointment of West- 
Marquis, Inc. of Los Angeles as ad- 
vertising agency to handle a national 
advertising program. The principal 
products of the firm now are marine 
steam engines and turbines for Lib- 
erty and Victory class vessels. 

E. J. Cashman, president, Doucu- 
soy Mutts, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 
has announced the appointment of 
Calkins and Holden, Inc., as the ad- 
vertising agency for Doughboy flour, 
feeds, cereals, dog food, and machin- 
ery divisions. 


N. D. APPROVES PLAN 


North Dakota Press Association has 
approved the newly-organized News- 
paper Advertising Service, Inc., bring- 
ing the total to eight state publishers’ 
groups which have endorsed the pro- 
posed clearing house for handling of 
national advertising in the non-met- 
ropolitan newspaper field. Members 
of the National Editorial Association 
executive committee and directors of 
Newspaper Association Managers, 
Inc., joint sponsors of the plan, will 
meet in Chicago, April 19, to com- 
plete organizational details. 
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Ad Opportunities in 
Victory Gardens 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 22 in a series) 

FROM “Feeding the Family,” a book 

now found in practically every 
library in the United States, and 
usually found in the best schools and 
tens of thousands of kitchens, we 
learn that the average adult requires 
from 20 to 25 pounds of solid foods 
each week and about three gallons of 
liquids, if he is to maintain his weight 
and be well nourished. 

Multiply the adults in the United 
States by 52 weeks, then by 24 pounds, 
and you have a sizeable quantity of 
food. Multiply the adults by 52 weeks 
and three gallons and you have a size- 
able gallonage of liquids. Now, add 
to this what the children and babies 
require, and you have a food order 
that tops the world. 

How much of all our foods will be 
needed for our Allies? How much is 
being sent to our armed forces both 
here and abroad? We have been told 
that our soldiers and sailors consume 
about 60% to 70% more food and 
liquids each day than our civilian 
population. So the armed forces are 
going to require tremendous quantities 
of foods and liquids. 


Victory Gardens 


Our normal gardens and our com- 
mercial gardens are going to be asked 
to produce more food stuffs than ever 
before in our history and civilians are 
now being urged to plant this year at 
least 20,000,000 small and _ large 
gardens. 

In a recent issue of the Cincinnati 
Post we read a very interesting article 
by Frances Dubois. In this article, an 
analysis was made of what might be 
grown in a garden 25x25 feet—a total 
of 625 square feet. From May to June, 
the gardener might, in this limited 
space, grow at least 15 different crops 
of vegetables. Starting the garden in 
May, and following one crop after 
another through October, enough fresh 
vegetables might be grown to supply a 
family of four during the six-month 
period. 

Gardening for fun is one thing; 
gardening to produce maximum crops 
from a limited space is a real job, but 
a very interesting job that a 10-year- 
old can do as well as an adult. It’s 
just a question of getting the right 

and plants, knowing your soil, 
and then following the instructions 
that may be obtained from any good 
seed store or a good book on garden- 


Before us is a very interesting book 
called “Gardens for Victory,” distrib- 
uted by the U. S. Sales Co., 7 East 44th 
Street, New York. Publishers may 
buy them in quantities at 15c in a 
paper edition of 224 pages and are per- 
mitted to re-sell them to subscribers 
for 25c. The regular edition of this 
book sells for $2.50. Practically every 
live book store is now featuring their 
garden and flower books, and the live 
hardware store and seed store is get- 
ting ready for the biggest year in 
history. 

Campaign Suggestions 

At least five different campaigns 
might be prepared and sold to tie up 
with the “Victory Garden” idea. First, 
book stores; second, seed stores; third, 
hardware stores who have garden tools 
and equipment; fourth, greenhouses; 
fifth, stores that sell fertilizer. 

In some markets the last four named 
outlets are often found under one roof. 
In laying out your solicitation for 
these five different classifications, pre- 

‘pare them as separate campaigns. 





Unless absolutely necessary, do not 
give the four campaigns to but one 
store. 

The book store campaign can be 
run in rather small space; yet, there 
is no objection to laying out a really 
big campaign. Short copy, pointing 
out the needs of our lend-lease friends 
and the needs of our Army, plus:a list- 
ing of four or five garden books, with 
prices, are all that are necessary. Copy 
should be run every day of the week! 
The season is not long and there isn’t 
much time. 

Garden Tools 

In the past few years, some papers 
have “upped” their seed store linage 
until this classification is now one of 
the most important, from a seasonal 
standpoint. Most of these papers have 
good garden editors and usually print 
letters from subscribers and answers. 
The readership of garden news will 
reach an all-time high this year, and 
probably for many years to come. 

One seed store in an Ohio city has 
found a free offer of great help. At 
the top of every advertisement is an 
offer to answer your questions over 
the phone or at the seed store. This 
little offer has brought hundreds of 
new customers. This advertiser makes 
it easy for the new gardener to come 
in and gossip about his prospective 
garden. Real garden fans are much 
like fishing fans—they never tire of 
bragging and boasting about what they 
have done with their gardens. 

Most hardware stores still have fair 
assortments of garden tools. Copy 
about the tools in stock should be 
factual, informative, and every item 
that is mentioned in the ads should 
carry a price. Three times a week, 
copy should be run on the local news 
pages or on the pages that carry 
garden news. 

Because of tire and gas rationing, 
the outlying greenhouse prospect.may 
find it necessary to distribute his 
plants, bulbs and seeds through a 
downtown store. If the greenhouse is 
on a bus line, try to get the customers 
to come to the bulb, seed and plant 
outlet. Prospects can be sold the idea 
of coming to the greenhouse where 
assortments of anything that has to do 
with the Victory Garden can be 
shown. 

Fertilizer copy should be run three 
times a week, the same as the hard- 
ware schedule. If any of the outlets 
mentioned sell insecticides or sprays, 
these items can be advertised later in 
the season. 

Editorial Support 

Not every editor will cheer the idea 
of running daily short, informative 
articles on how to get the most from 
a garden; but things are different to- 
day. News about gardening is a public 
service idea that should be sponsored 
by the paper. News about gardens 
and how to grow more food for the 
family is, to our way of thinking, just 
as important as copy on bond sales or 
the raising of the Annual Community 
Fund. A war is on—food is scarce— 
every pound of food that is grown in 
your own garden is yours to do with 
as you like. It has nothing to do with 
ration cards. It’s “velvet” for the 
family. 

Therefore, we cannot urge too 
strongly every salesman reading this 
piece to immediately bring to the at- 
tention of his editors the importance 
of frequent news items on “Victory 
Gardens.” 

There is a lot of linage to be ob- 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


tained from immediately starting to 
sell every available prospect in your 
market the idea of running copy on 
“Victory Gardens.” It’s timely, it’s a 
public service, and it will certainly 

of great help to our armed forces if 
we can get 20,000,000 Victory Gardens 
running this year. 

We have said: nothing about the fun 
of having your own garden. To really 
get excited about the idea, every sales- 
man who is assigned to this classifica- 
tion should start his own garden. 
Golf, fishing, horse racing and a lot of 
other sports are going to decline this 
year. Planting, weeding and nursing 
your own garden is one of the finest 
hobbies you ever played with. And 
your selling arguments will carry a lot 
more weight with prospects if you can 
proudly boast about your own Victory 
Garden. There is little time to waste 
if the campaigns are to be sold, and 
the 20,000,000 gardens started. 


Find Increase 


In Church 
Ads in 1942 


Religious News Service 
Reports Further Rise 
In ‘43 Expected 


An increase in church advertising 
linage for 1942 was reported by 50% 
of the papers responding to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Religious News 
Service. Of those reporting an in- 
crease and giving comparative figures, 
the average percentage of increase was 
$1.39. Nearly 48% reported that they 
had not lost any church advertising 
linage during the same period. 

Fifty-one per cent of the reporting 
papers expect an increase in church 
advertising for the next year. Six- 
teen per cent expect the amount of 
church advertising to remain at least 
the same, and only a very small num- 
ber of papers (four in all) expect a 
decrease. 

257 Columns a Week 


The average number of inches of 
church advertising per week carried 
by 81 papers was 257-plus column 
inches. 

Of the one hundred representative 
papers of 25,000 or more circulation, 
which responded, 84% said they pay 
special attention to religious news 
coverage. 

Planned, aggressive campaigns, tied 
in with attractive church page ma- 
terial, were described by most of the 
reporting papers as the principal rea- 
son for increased church advertising. 

A number reported that church of- 
ficials had come to recognize the value 
of advertising because of renewed in- 
terest on the part of the public in 
religious affairs. Advertising man- 
agers observed, in general, a desire 
on the part of the church officials to 
make religion a dominant part of the 
world picture. 

One advertising manager stated that 
last year was the first year the paper 
had been able to sell a church page, 
indicating that church officials believe 
the public is showing a greater con- 
sciousness of spiritual values. 

Out of 100 newspapers, 13 replied 
they had no church advertising pre- 
viously and still have none. 


ELECTED TO AFA 


The Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica announces that the following have 
been elected to membership in the 
federation: The Dayton (O.) Journal- 
Herald; the Herald Mail Company, 
Hagerstown, Md.; Coatesville (Pa.) 
Record; Roanoke (Va.) Times-World; 
Huntingdon (Pa.) Daily News; and the 
—— Paper Company, Cloquet, 

inn. 





Public Relations 
Man Must Have 
Rank, Says Irwin 


Monsanto Chief Lists 
Helpful Ideas in 
Industrial Relations 


Unless a public relations executiye 
for an industrial plant has rank high 
enough to be respected, he 
contact the people who will be mog 
valuable to his company, James ¥. 
Irwin, assistant to the president o 
Monsanto Chemical Company and d. 
rector of industrial and public re. 
tions for Monsanto’s worldwide actiy. 
ities, told a group of 500 industri) 
engineers March 11 at a meeting in 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Among helpful ideas mentioned 
the Industrial Relations Institute 
Mr. Irwin were these: 

“Be sure that a trained newspaper. 
man—a newspaper editor preferably, 
and a man who has been grounded in 
the fundamentals of labor relations— 
heads up your plant publications, Un. 
less he has this training, he will 
seared to the bone by the mistakes he 
will make, and he will cost you mone 
and wakeful hours, as well as many 
heartaches in your relations with 
your employes. 

“Think Fast, Act First" 


“Think fast and act first in getting 
the company side to the public, press 
and radio first in any labor dispute, 
even to the extent of announcing a 
strike and scooping an international 
labor representative. And when it is 
settled let the company announce the 
terms of resumption of operations in- 
stead of letting the announcement 
come from the union officer. 

“You—the chief executive of your 
corporation—must hold press confer- 
ences if labor difficulties, if indict- 
ments, if any other serious develop- 
ments break. Make yourself available 
for questions and all cards-out-on-the 
table interviews. Forget that you 
have home obligations or that you 
have a date at the club. Make your- 
self available at the convenience of the 
newspaper and radio men. They are 
your sole contacts with your en- 
ployes and your public in any kind 
of dispute, whether it be with labor, 
the government or a competitor. 

Mr. Irwin’s address was a i 
of the four-day meeting. He has been 
in corporation management for the 
last 12 years, first with General Mo- 
tors and the last five years with Mon- 
santo. Previously he was assistant to 
the publisher and assistant managing 
editor of the Denver Post, city editor 
of the Chicago Herald & Examiner 
and managing editor of the Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal. 

a 


Denies Protest to 
Request Radio Use Ads 


WasuincTon, March 15—Despite pub- 
lished reports that operators of sev 
radio stations have written to Vincent 
Callahan, director of radio and pres 
for the Treasury War Savings S 
allegedly protesting against his sug- 
gestion that they boost War Bond sales 
through newspaper advertising, Mr. 
Callahan said today he has not re 
ceived a single letter on the subject 

Mats were sent by Mr. Callahan’ 
staff to each of the 870 standard broad- 
cast stations, and it was urged that 
newspaper space be used to promote 
securities sales. The government off- 
cial said a great many stations us 
newspapers regularly and it was hoped 
that they might see fit to devote thei 
space to the bond campaign on one 
more ways. 
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FOR MARCH 20, 1943 


Take this double-barreled opportunity 
to capture TWO rich, compact markets 
with ONE concentrated sales effort. 
Pause and consider—Greater Cleve- 
land, largest market in Ohio with its mil- 
lions in war-time payrolls weekly, and 
the 26 adjacent counties, Ohio’s second 
largest market, likewise lush in war con- 
tracts. Truly, a 2-in-1 market with almost 
unlimited sales potential. 


The Plain Dealer gets you double action 
here. It goes home and influences the 
minds of the people who count — and 
buy, not only in Greater Cleveland but 





also in 143 populous cities and towns, in 


the neighboring 26 - county area, to a 
degree unexcelled in other metropolitan 
areas. 


For more than 100 years it has been the 
accepted, and in fact the ONLY morn- 
ing courier in the Cleveland 2-in-1 mar- 
ket. It has kept constantly in tune with 
the aims and interests of the community, 
winning a unique place in the confi- 
dence and loyalty of these prosperous 
people. 


Which makes it, by all odds, your most 


economical buy. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Illinois Daily . 
Has Wartime 
Nutrition School 


Aurora Beacon-News Plan 
Promoted 62,552 Lines 
Of Advertising 


A timely and practical promotion 
idea that ties in with wartime food 
rationing and the government’s nu- 
trition program has been developed by 
the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News which 
recently sponsored a Wartime Nutri- 
tion School. The success of this 
Aurora Plan, interest shown by other 
newspapers, indicates it may be widely 
adopted. 

With emphasis upon the need for the 
wise choice of available foods to keep 
the worker well fed, the Aurora 
Beacon-News planned its Wartime 
Nutrition School in cooperation with 
war industries and public utilities. The 
new wartime version of the popular 
prewar cooking schools attracted in- 
terest of leaders of the government’s 
Nutrition Division. Ernestine Perry, 
Information Specialist, Nutrition in 
Industry Section of the Nutrition Di- 
vision, went from Washington to ob- 
serve and to be a guest speaker. Her 
comment was: “Wartime Nutrition 
Schools sponsored by newspapers and 
industries should prove to be a prac- 
tical plan for newspapers to serve 
the country, their readers and adver- 
tisers. Food is news, and nutrition in- 
formation in the daily press will help 
war workers and their families to 
make the best use of available foods 
and conserve our national resources 
of food and manpower.” 

Charles W. Hoefer, publisher and 








Ernestine Perry, information specialist with 
the Nutrition in Industry Section of the 
Nutrition Division, shown with Charles W. 
Hoefer, publisher of the Aurora (lll.) 
Beacon-News. 


managing editor of the Beacon-News, 
says of this pioneering program: 
“Basically the plan is a tie-in with 
news. It provides one of the most ef- 
fective opportunities for a promotional 
program. I can conceive of no pro- 
gram that could be sponsored by 
newspapers that would excell or ap- 
proach this one from point of linage 
and community service. The .National 
Nutrition Program, in no other way 
we can conceive, has comparable op- 
portunity for accruing benefits in a 
well-rounded program.” 

Support for the Wartime Nutrition 
School was secured from ten local 
war industries, the local public utility 
gas and electric company, and Servel, 
Inc., one of the major companies with 
a Nutrition in Industry Program re- 
viewed by the government’s Nutrition 
Division. This cooperation provided 
a 23,184 industrial linage record for 
the week preceding and the week of 
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the Wartime Nutrition School. With 
other local and national tie-ins, the 
total exceeded 62,552 lines. 


The local character of the school did 
not in any way bar the participation 
of national advertisers. Representa- 
tives of the local utility agreed that 
their demonstrator would present na- 
tionally advertised foods and other 
merchandise on the same basis as has 
been the practice in past cooking 
schools. Their only stipulation was 
that their instructor should not be 
required to do advertising for local 
firms. No grand prizes were offered, 
but market baskets with nutritious 
foods were provided by local mer- 
chants for holders of lucky number 
tickets. 

Using the local public utility home 
service demonstrator instead of “im- 
ported” talent, the Aurora Beacon- 
News Wartime Nutrition School cap- 
tured the interest of 1,200 women daily 
over a four-day period. Down-to- 
earth problems of changing food habits 
and buying to meet wartime conditions 
and maintain health were presented 
each morning in the community’s larg- 
est motion picture theater. Subjects 
covered included: Point rationing, 
energy foods, how to pack a lunch a 
man can work on; Victory Gardens 
and the best foods to grow; balanced 
meals; meat alternates, lunch box va- 
riety, vitamins, minerals. 

The active cooperation of the West- 
ern United Gas & Electric Company 
and Servel, Inc., in the Aurora pro- 
gram greatly contributed to its suc- 
cess. Servel placed a full page ad con- 
gratulating the newspaper, industries 
and utility, gave permission to use 
their slogan, “Eat to Beat the Devil,” 
and provided nutrition booklets, post- 
ers and buttons for distribution in the 
war plants. 

In addition to cooperation extended 


through industry, the local radio sta. 
tion was utilized daily from the Para. 
mount theater stage. Miss B. J. Clark 
of the Aurora Beacon-News staff in. 
terviewed Miss Isabel C. Fallon, Home 
Service Director of Western United 
Gas & Electric Company, who con. 
ducted the meetings and demonstra. 
tions. Warren W. Hoefer, advertising 
manager of the paper, presented the 
guest speakers from the government 
Nutrition Division and leaders of the 
local OCD Nutrition Committee, Red 
Cross and Victory Gardens Committee, 

The organization plan for the War. 
time Nutrition School was simple but 
effective. The managing editor and 
his son, the advertising manager, con. 
tracted top ranking executives of large 
war plants in the community. At thei 
first meeting when the idea of indus. 
trial cooperation for the school was 
presented, a small committee was ap. 
pointed. The plan adopted at the 
suggestion of the industrial leaders 
was that a ten cents admission charge 
would be made for tickets with en- 
tire proceeds to be given to the USO, 


MECHANICS COURSE 


A seven-week training course in the 
mechanics of newspaper operation, de- 
signed to help Indiana publishers meet 
wartime labor shortages in the me- 
chanical departments of their papers, 
will be offered by the journalism de- 
partment of Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., from April 8 to May 28, 
Professor Charles V. Kinter, depart- 
ment head, has announced. Limited 
to 12 enrollees, the course will include 
instruction and practice in operation 
and maintenance of mechanical equip- 
ment, hand composition and makeup, 
advertising fundamentals, ad make- 
up, proofreading, stereotype casting, 
news writing, newspaper makeup and 
newspaper bookkeeping. Deadline for 
registration is April 1. 


What One Editor Thinks of “Out Our Way” 
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the world . 





NEA Service, inc. 






fount . 
James Oswald in Youfgstow a 


Try “Out Our Way’ for Your War Nerves 
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SUALLY a newspaper takes 

a little space now and then 
on Page One to tell its readers 
that it has acquired a new fea- 
ture with which either to enter- 
tain or inform them. 

Well, we're taking up a little 
space today on Page One to 
talk about a feature, but it’s not 
a new one. In fact, it is one of the 
oldest features we've been print- 
ing in our paper. 

It’s Jim Williams’ “Out Our 
Way,” that panel of homely fun 
and pathos and family pleasure 
and tragedy and ordinary prob- 
lems which has appeared in: our 
paper in the same place up at 
the top of our comic page for 
many years. 

Of course we have a reason for 
calling your attention to Jim 
Williams’ “Out Our Way.” The 
reason is really a simple one. It 
is this: 


Jim Williams’ “Out Our Way” is the most widely used comic in 
appearing in more than 700 daily newspapers 


¥: 





Things are pretty grim these 
days, what with war, heavy 
taxes, uncertainty, unpredictable 
weather, rationing and a lot of 
other inconveniences and sacri- 
fices bound up in the winning 
of a war. We're doing our job 
for our country, for our boys, for 
our futures. We're doing it be- 
cause we want to and because 
we've got to do it if we want to 
live in the kind of world that 
squares off with our ideas and 
ideals. 

It is, however, a pretty grim 
world, and so every day we 
around The Press office turn to 
Jim Williams’ “Out Our Way.” 
and we laugh and chuckle with 
Jim Williams’ homely wit. It 
makes us feel better, and some- 
body invariably calls across the 
desk: 

“Have you seen ‘Out Our Way’ 
today? It’s swell.” 





New York * Cleveland x San 


No, we're not talking about a 
new feature we're adding to the 
big batch we present every day to 
our readers. We're calling your 
attention, with pardonable pride, 
to a ray of sunshine, a. smile of 
lift, a relieving note to all of our 
grimness of war. 

We're saying to those of our 
readers who aren't in the regular 


habit of looking at “Out Our wi 
Way,” that it really is worth 
turning to. It’s tonic to tense- 


ness. 

And, of course, to those who, 
like ourselves, read it everyday, 
we know they say, as we do: 

“He hits our emotional bull's- 
eye every day, doesn’t he?” 

So we're pulling.that comfort- 
able old shoe back over our foot 
again for both you and us, out 
here on Page One:—Louis B 
Seltzer. 





Francisco 
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DOMINANT IN WASHINGTON 


ee ee ee Se et 
as in all America! 


The Washington Star, Daily and Sunday, for the eleventh consecutive year carried 
more total advertising than any other newspaper on the American Continent. 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 1942 


Washington Star, Daily & Sunday....................2..... _.. 23,054,485 lines 
Washington Times-Herald, Daily & Sunday... . 14,214,505 lines 
Washington Post, Daily & Sunday... , , 12,582,685 lines 
Washington News, tabloid, Daily only. | | 7,345,301 lines 


The Washington Star, Daily and Sunday, in 1942 carried more retail display adver- 
tising than any other newspaper in America. 


RETAIL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 1942 


Washington Star, Daily & Sunday...................... 15,984,118 lines 
Washington Times-Herald, Daily & Sunday. . 8,943,042 lines 
Washington Post, Daily & Sunday... ... Pe = 7,861,128 lines 
Washington News, tabloid, Daily only.... ............... ... 5,660,601 lines 


The Washington Star carried nearly as much retail display lineage as the Times- 
Herald and Post combined and at a much higher rate per line. 


The Washington Star, Daily and Sunday, carried in 1942 more “acceptable” general 
lineage than either the Times-Herald or Post. ‘Acceptable’ meaning that The Star 
does not accept advertising of distilled liquor, which in 1942 made up 27% of the 
Post’s daily general lineage, and 24% of the Times-Herald daily general display 
lineage. 


The Washington Star in 1942 carried nearly as much classified advertising as the 
Times-Herald and Post combined and at a much higher rate than either. 


(All lineage figures from Media Records) 


I eeeereeeeeerereneneeesninemeemememmmmemmememnnenenn nnmemmmmeanatiementabnnpeammummatiiemaatis 


Che Evening Star 


With Sunday Morning Edition 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ N. Y. Office: Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., Ashland 4-8690 @ Chicago Ottice FE. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Superior 4680 
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Right Ideas 


Employe Suggestions 
WHAT promises to be one of the most 
successful activities of the Okla- 
homa Publishing Company was in- 
augurated last month when the man- 
agement introduced the Employes’ 
Suggestion Council through the medi- 
um of its house magazine. Suggestion 
boxes were placed in prominent loca- 
tions, accompanied by a three-color 
poster reading “Help Wanted—we pay 
for ideas, etc.” The system provides 
for cash awards for suggestions 
handed in by employes, and in the 
first week it was received with enthu- 
siasm. 
Under the rules set up for judging 
suggestions, an Employes Screening 
Committee was selected to pass on all 
suggestions first, and its recom- 
mendations of an idea to the manage- 
ment nets the sender $5. If the man- 
agement puts the idea into operation, 
further substantial cash remunera- 
tion is awarded to the sender. A bonus 
of $200 and a plaque from the com- 
pany will be given the suggestion 
which, at the end of the year, is voted 
most valuable by the management. 
Second and third prizes of $50 and 
plaques will be given for the next best 
suggestions. In the first week of 
operation, eleven $5 were awarded 
on recommendation of the Screening 
Committee. 

To be considered for prizes, sugges- 
tions must deal with saving of vital 
materials, economy in _ operations 
without loss of quality, improvement 
in quality or in working conditions 
without unwarranted expenditure. 


V-Mail Pictures 
SUPPLEMENTING the Home Front 
V-Mail service it inaugurated re- 
cently for soldiers abroad, the Cleve- 
land Press has launched a V-Mail 
picture service to give many Cleve- 
land soldier-fathers an opportunity 
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DAYTON NOW HAS 
THE LARGEST POPULATION 
IN ITS ENTIRE HISTORY 


OVER 300, OOO- 
AND EVERYBODY'S 
BUSY! 








to see pictures of children born since 
they left for service. 

Several weeks ago the Press started 
publishing in its own editions pictures 
of mothers with babies born since 
the fathers left the country. The 
mothers invariably asked for a copy 
of the print to send to the father. 
Because of the slowness of this meth- 
od, the Press decided to put the pic- 
tures on a regular V-Mail form, leav- 
ing sufficient space for the mother 
to append her own personal message 
in writing. There is virtually no cost 
as the same cut is used as in regular 
editions and its likeness is trans- 
mitted to the V-Mail form by an 
ordinary proof press. These copies 
are given free to the mother as a 
Press promotion venture. The scheme 
has approval of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, 

Since the Press inaugurated its 
V-Mail Home Front a few weeks ago 
more than 50 publishers from all over 
the country have inquired as to de- 
tails of handling, indicating that nu- 
merous’ papers soon will add this to 
their items of public service. The 
Press itself has sold more than 20,000 
copies of the V-Mail Home Front 
at a cent a copy. 

The “First Edition” of the Dayton 
Journal-Herald V-Mail “Oversea Edi- 
tion” is just off the presses. “Since 
the announcement March 7, public 
response has been terrific—it has com- 
pletely overwhelmed the paper, neces- 
sitating a change of distribution 
plans,” paper reports. 


Publishes Warning 
HAVING been assured both by the 
Omaha Police Department and the 
courts of their cooperation in prose- 
cuting vandalism in Victory Gardens, 
the Omaha World-Herald March 7 
can a full page notice in the Sunday 
magazine in large poster type stating: 
“WARNING, this private property is 
being used as a VICTORY GARDEN.” 
Also stating that “trespassing is for- 
bidden and will be prosecuted to the 
full extent of the law,” the broadside 


HAPPENING IN DAYTON! 




















YES, AND THE DAYTON 
JOURNAL —~- HERALD HAS 
20% MORE DAILY 
CIRCULATION THAN ANY 
OTHER DAYTON PAPER 
AT THE SAME LINE RATE! 
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carried a place for the name and ad- 
dress of the Victory Gardener and the 
paper urged that they preserve the 
notice and use it as a warning sign on 
their gardens. 

The notice followed immediately a 
front page story relative to the kind 
of treatment vandals might expect in 
Omaha courts. 


Short Takes 


THE Iowa senate last week passed a 
resolution which started} out like 





this: 

“WHEREAS, seat No. 52 in the press 
gallery, regularly occupied by Cliff 
Millen, veteran political writer for 
the Des Moines Tribune and 100 per 
cent accurate political forecaster, is 
vacant as a result of his confinement 
to his bed by reason of affliction with 
parotitis, a specific infectious febrile 
disease characterized by a nonsup- 
purative inflammation of the paro- 
tid... .” (He has the mumps.) 

The resolution went on to note that 
the senate chamber missed Millen’s 
“genial personality,” smiling face and 
ready wit and also the words he 
writes. 

The resolution, introduced by 
George Faul (Rep., Des Moines) ex- 
tended sympathy to Millen and or- 
dered that all other members of the 
press stay out of seat 52 during his 
absence to “preserve its purity and 
untainted character.” 


. 

BOSTON is still Boston. The Tran- 

scendentalists may have all passed 
on, but “The Athens of America”— 
there she stands 

From a “lumper” in the composing 
room of the Boston Post, neatly typed 
and clearly signed in a bold and flow- 


ing hand, there came last week this 
letter of resignation. His job . , , 
sweeping the “comp room” floor 
hand-trucking metal, etc., for which 
employment he had several years ago 
given up a position as driver of a 
bakery wagon. We-quote: 

“My dear Mr. : 

“Please accept this as notice of my 
resignation. 

“Realizing my duties did not exactly 
fit my capabilities, education and 
temperament, I must accept an offer 
where employer relationship exists 
which is so necessary to make avail. 
able the opportunities for monetary 
success. 

“I find my experience with the Post 
invaluable, and with kindest personal 
regards to you, I beg to remain yours 
very truly.” 


fe 

FRANK E. PHILLIPS, secretary of 

the New England Daily Newspaper 
Association, who also is a very busy 
and efficient member of the gasoline 
panel of the Worcester (Mass.) War 
Price and Rationing Board, recently 
was somewhat surprised to receive 
numerous letters addressed to “Dr, 
Phillips.” Considerably puzzled by 
the title, Mr. Phillips did a little in- 
vestigating of his own and discovered 
the answer. It seems that his sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Dorsey, like all 
good and efficient stenographers, had 
placed in the lower left hand corner 
of the completed letters the initials 
FEP-MD. 





THE Charleston (S. C.) News and 

Courier indicated that this was some 
family: 

“The Jaervinens are Finland’s most 
famous athletic family, brother Matti 
holding the world javelin throwing 
record and Father Werner being the 
— Finn never to win an Olympic 

rst,” 





YOU WON’T MISS 
this 
103,526 
MARKET, 





if you 


—recognize that Moline-Rock Island 

















is a single metropolitan market with 
no other division than a modest street 
such as those dividing precincts in 
your own community. 


Moline - Rock Island is definitely a 
MUST. 














THE ONLY DAYTON 
PAPER TO SHOW A 
GAIN IN TOTAL AD- 
VERTISING IN 1942 
OVER 1941, EVENING 
AND SUDAY, COM- 
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95°, of our manufacturing facilities 
existed BEFORE the war. John Deere, 
International Harvester, J. |. Case 
and others will keep our people busy 
when they turn their attention to the 
demands of the post-war economy. 
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87,300 NET PAID (ABC) CIRCULATION 
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One space order—"'ARGUS-DISPATCH''— 
blankets this market. 
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WHAT MARES A NEWSPAPER 
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“MORALE,” says the sage, “holds the 
balance of power in war.”’ 

But —what is morale? 

It is belief in our cause. Determination 
to win. Knowing how to go about it. It is 
buying war bonds. Collecting scrap metal. 
Giving blood. Paying taxes. Complying 
alertly with ration rules. 

But that’s not all morale is. Morale is 
also—coat hangers! 

Private Bob Jones, of Minneapolis, now 
stationed at Brooks Field, Texas, needed 
coat hangers. So he did what any Minne- 
apolitan-in-a-jam does: wrote to Cedric 


Adams, columnist-about-town of The 
Minneapolis Star- Journal and Tribune. 
Cedric, in a sentence, delineated Private 
Jones’s plight. 

Let the Brooks Field public relations 
office tell the rest: ; 

‘Sitting among half a ton of wire, wood 
and paper, Private Jones found himself like 
the sorcerer’s apprentice who 
tried to sweep back the engulfing 
waters with a broom. 

‘He has received more than 
9,000 hangers from all over 
Minnesota. 

“A tailoring firm sent a box of 
fancy wooden ones. Another gen- 
erous soul contributed a portable 
folding set. A grammar school 
drive netted 500—and a letter of 
good wishes from the principal. 


Cedric Adams 


GREAT 


Lonely hearts came through in a big way, 
their hangers replete with pink ribbons. 
“Private Jones equipped seven barracks 
with coat hangers, and if those he has left 
were placed shoulder to shoulder, they 
would reach two and a half miles...” 


Morale is knowledge and faith ... and 
coat hangers. 

Good newspapers serve the na- 
tion by helping build and main- 
tain morale. 

The Minneapolis Star- Journal 
and Tribune, by furnishing com- 

| plete news coverage and depend- 
able editorial guidance — and by 
recognizing that all war and no 
play makes Jack a dull citizen— 
play an indispensable part in 
building morale in Minnesota and 
the upper Mississippi valley. 


Minneapolis Star-Journal 2227 Tribune 


STAR-JOURNAL (evening) 


JOHN COWLES © President 


+ TRIBUNE (morning) Over 300,000 # SUNDAY TRIBUNE Over 350,000 
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P. L. Henriquez 
Dies on Eve of 


Retirement 

Cuicaco, March 17—Phillip Lee 
Henriquez, 69, veteran and respected 
publishers representative, died of a 
heart attack 
early today at 
his home in 
Wheaton, IL. 
Mr. Henriquez’s 
death came on 
the eve of his re- 
tirement as man- 
ager of the west- 
ern advertising 
office of the St. 
Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, effective 
April 1. 

The death of 
Phil Henriquez 
removes from Chicago advertising 
circles one of the most widely-known 
and best loved representatives in the 
newspaper business. He had been 
manager of the western office of the 
Post-Dispatch since 1922 and had de- 
voted more than 50 years of his life 
to the advertising business, starting 
as an errand boy for the old Lord 
and Thomas agency in 1889. 

He was admired and respected not 
only by his colleagues in the represen- 
tative business, but he was equally 
popular with advertising agency ex- 
ecutives. His friendly counsel and 
eagerness to be of service to all with 
whom he came in contact won for him 
the friendship of hundreds of execu- 
tives in the advertising field. Short and 
stocky, Phil Henriquez had a ready 
smile for everyone he met. He was a 
representative of the old school, but 
he kept pace with the many changes 
which have marked the past half cen- 
tury in newspaper advertising selling 
methods. 

He was the first president of the 
Newspaper Representatives Associa- 
tion of Chicago to be elected for two 
years in succession, serving during 
1930-31, and he was one of the or- 
ganization’s most active members as 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee. 
He is survived by his widow, Flor- 
ence; one daughter, Myrtle; a son, 
Russell D.; and a brother, Frank. 

In announcing his intention to re- 
tire on April 1, Mr. Henriquez had 
told Eprror & PusiisHer of his early 
days in the agency and representa- 
tive business. Earnest M. Roscher, 
who has been associated with Mr. 
Henriquez for 20 years, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chicago office 
of the Post-Dispatch. 

Born in St. Louis, young Henriquez 
moved to Chicago with his parents 


P. L. Henriquez 










“No Place 
Like Home” 





Altoona and its entire trading area 
is made up of nice little homes oc 
cupied by a prosperous people. Their 
industry-fat pay envelopes permit 
liberal buying. 


Such workers have hearts in their 
homes and when_you tell your story 
to them in the Mirror, they sit up 
and take notice. 


(Reaching about 90% of Altoona 
homes alone) 
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while he was still a boy. His first ad- 
vertising job was with Lord & Thomas 
advertising agency as an errand boy 
in 1889 and a year later he went with 
the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency as 
a cub advertising solicitor. 


After several years’ association with’ 


the Beckwith Special Agency, which 
at that time represented the Post- 
Dispatch, Mr. Henriquez left the or- 
ganization to start the firm of Fuller & 
Henriquez. Later Mr. Henriquez re- 
turned to the Beckwith Agency as the 
special representative of the Post- 
Dispatch in the western territory. His 
combined associations with the Post- 
Dispatch as a member of the Beckwith 
firm and as manager of the Chicago 
office of the Post-Dispatch cover a 
period of nearly 50 years. 

Looking back over his career as a 
special, Mr. Henriquez told Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER the most significant change 
which has taken place in the adver- 
tising business in the past 50 years is 
that the “advertising game” has be- 
come a profession. Standardization of 
rates and circulation, together with 
the elimination of “blue sky” mail 
order copy, through strict censorship 
practices of newspapers, all have 
helped to make advertising a more 
scientific. business. In recent years, 
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marketing research has become in- 
creasingly important, he said, and 
reader interest surveys have added 
their bit to make advertising a more 
exacting business. 


7 

MEET WITH AIR EXECS. 

Feeling that mutual understanding 
of problems in their respective indus- 
tries would benefit public welfare 
and the war production program, 
members of the Los Angeles News- 
paper Publishers Association and of 
the Aircraft War Production Council 
recently met informally at dinner to 
lay the cards on the table. Among 
subjects discussed were transportation 
and housing problems of the airplane 
plant workers and means by which 
the press can assist in solving these 
problems. It is planned to hold sev- 
eral similar meetings throughout the 
year. 


SEEK REORGANIZATION 


Mitwavkeer, March 15—In a petition 
filed in United States District Court 
for Eastern Wisconsin here, reorgani- 
zation is asked of the Wisconsin 
Guardian Publishing Co., former pub- 
lishers of the Milwaukee Post, suc- 
cessor to the Milwaukee Leader. The 


petition, filed on behalf of the bond. 
holders by Frank H. Ranney, acting gs 
indenture trustee, will be heard before 
Federal Judge F. R. Duffy on Monday, 
March 22, in the federal building here 
Mr. Ranney is general secretary of 
the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council. 


CONGRESSMEN WRITE 


When President Roosevelt enter. 
tained freshmen members of Congress, 
two of the guests, both with news. 
paper connections, turned reporters 
for the night to cover the event from 
both Republican and Democratic 
points of view for Associated Press 
member newspapers. They went to 
the Washington Associated Press 
office, following the party, to do the 
story. The Congressmen-reporters 
were Rep. James William Fulbright, 
Democrat, formerly president of the 
University of Arkansas, whose family 
long has owned and operated the 
Fayetteville Northwest Arkansas. 
Times, and Rep. Harris Ellsworth, Re- 
publican, of Oregon, who is publisher 
of the Roseburg (Ore.) News-Review 
and formerly was manager of the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 





The Newspaper That's Equally at Home with Its Readers— 


From 






“This was undoubtedly the most successful and 
far-reaching tournament ever conducted here 
and those of us who have worked in AAU and 
Golden Gloves for several years attribute its 
success entirely to The Dallas News.” 


—GRAHAM PIERCE, 
President, Southwestern AAU. 






. . But the thing that makes it Dallas, 
that makes it a dignified go-getter, a patron 
of the arts . . . is its definitely patrician and 
intelligent quotidian, The Dallas News. 


Opera 





—from book, TEXAS: A WORLD IN ITSELF, by George Sessions Perry. 


Sl On the other hand, The Dallas News’ reader- 


ship hold on the masses is well illustrated by its 


successful sole sponsorship and promotion of the 
District Golden Gloves Tournament held in Dallas on 
January 28, 29 and February 1. 


ment. . 





Sell the Readers of The Dallas News and 
You Have Sold the Dallas Market 


“I would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend you and your entire staff for the fine and 
well-handled District Golden Gloves Tourna- 
. . I believe this was the best-handled 
tournament ever held in this city. Its success 
has helped the boxing game as a whole.” 


—F. MARTIN BROWN, 
Deputy Boxing & Wrestling Commissioner. 








Che Dallas Morning News 


JOHN B. 


WOODWARD, IN ( 







Representatives 
“Texas’ Major Market Newspaper” 





Affiliates: Radio Stations WFAA and KGKO... The Texas Almanac 
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Metropolitan 


LOUISVILLE 


has arrived in the 


900,000 — 
POPULATION GROUP 


We've moved into the “upper brackets” with such 
neighbors as New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, Cleveland, Washington, Buffalo, 
Minneapolis, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Providenee. 


* 


OU will have to revise your lists and charts! You will have to change your 
sales quotas and advertising budgets! 


There’s a new city to be added to, the roster of half-million-or-more metropolitan 
areas. It’s Louisville, which has just reached 502,064. 


On May 1, 1942, the Bureau of Census estimated that the total had risen to 
498,000, and now the indisputable measuring-stick of food ration books carries 
Metropolitan Louisville into the half-million-or-more bracket. 


That’s 50,591 new people since the 1940 census. Industrial output, retail and 
wholesale sales, bank deposits, and general spending are all up in proportion. 


So, revise those plans of yours. Change your population charts. Spot a new 
city on your map of America’s vitally important metropolitan areas. 


It’s Louisville, a billion-dollar market you can’t get along without! 


Another record . . . The circulation of these newspapers has reached 281,000 
combined daily and 221,000 on Sunday... They do not miss a single dwelling 
unit in all of Metropolitan Louisville! 


* 


The Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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Pulitzer Photo 
Prize Should 
Be in Two Parts 


Says One Award Should Be 
For War Photo and 
One for Local News Shot 


By JACK PRICE 

When we read the announcement 
that the Pulitzer Prize Committee will 
hold open the entry date for news 
pictures until the advisory board 
meets so that more entries may be 
received, we became concerned. Since 
the committee has agreed to permit 
war photos made at any of the fronts 
to be entered in the competition it 
has taken on a difficult proklem. 

Naturally, few local pictures that 
may be entered could possibly com- 
pete with some of those taken at the 
fronts. With this thought in mind 
some of the newspaper photographers 
who have made excellent shots of 
some local incident may be timid 
about sending in their entries. 

Unequal Opportunities 

To our knowledge there has never 
been a comparable situation where 
news photographs are to be judged on 
their news values. Quite frankly, the 
inclusion of war news pictures in the 
same category with local news photos 
appears unfair. The picture section 
of the awards should be divided into 
two parts, one for local news and the 
other for war coverage. 

Also, there is the element of chance 
in war photos—more prevalent than 
in taking local scenes. Since all war 
photographers covering the fronts are 
representatives of the Pool and sent 
to various theaters without previous 
information as to where they will be 
assigned, it appears that excellent 
photographers may not have equal op- 
portunities to bag the prize photos. 

Another sidelight is that of the cov- 
erage by servicemen. Not all the 


war photos so far have been 

by newspaper cameramen. 
have been taken by photogra- 
phers in one of the branches of the 
armed forces. It may so happen that 
one of his pictures may be the best 
and not entered in the competition 
because the individual had no chance 
to do so. However, we have been 
told by Dean Carl Ackerman, Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, New York, that should 
an entry be made by a serviceman 
and a prize won, it will be held in 
escrow for the individual when his 
identity is learned. We don’t know 
what the naval and military regula- 
tions are on this point but we hope 
that they will be liberal. Of course, 
it should be remembered that as a 
rule military and naval photographers 
work as a unit and should the winner 
be from the services it would be only 
fair to divide the prize money among 
the members of the unit. 

For the best interests of the pro- 
fession we hope that all the branches 
of the armed forces will send in en- 
tries as well as the syndicates. Healthy 
competition is a good tonic. One 
thing is certain, the jury that has to 
make the selection of the best picture 
will have many headaches. If all the 
wonderful ,news pictures taken since 
the war began are entered, we won't 
be surprised to learn if one or all 
members of the board don’t suffer 
shell-shock before they arrive at a 
decision. 


great 
made 
Some 


Redesigned Camera 
ALFRED W. MILLER, a business man 

who has made photography his 
hobby and who is considered an ama- 
teur machinist of repute, inspired by 
our recent column sends us his out- 
line for the future newspaperman’s 
camera. 

It is evident that Mr. Miller has 
combined his mechanical knowledge 
with practical photographic experi- 
ence in the plans he presents in his 
letter. The information appears 
sound and according to several ex- 
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SHOWS LARGEST PERCENTAGE 

GAIN IN POPULATION OF ALL 

IMPORTANT BUYING AREAS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA!... 


According to a recently issued report of the U.S. 
Census Bureau, the Harrisburg area showed 
22.3 gain in population during the period 
from April 1, 1940 to May 1, 1942. This 
percentage gain is greater than those of 
Erie 
phia. The areas of Pittsburgh, Seran- 
ton, Reading, Lancaster and Allen- 
town showed declines. 
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perts in the profession, Mr. Miller has 
not gone off on a gadget tangent. 

We offer the letter in the hopes that 
it may prove interesting both to the 
manufacturers and _ photographers 
alike. 

“If cameras are not redesigned after 
the war, the conflict will have been 
fought in vain, at least so far as man- 
ufacturers learning anything about de- 
sign is concerned. ‘ 

“A cardinal principle of machine 
design is centralization of controls. 
Nobody would make a lathe or a 
milling machine with handles on the 
back, underneath and on both ends, 
but cameras are made that way. A 
man should be able to make all his 
adjustments without shifting his grip 
on the camera—that is No, 1. 

Interlocking Controls 

“A cardinal principle of ‘safety’ de- 
sign, to prevent mistakes, is interlock- 
ing of controls. Applying this princi- 
ple to cameras would make it im- 
possible to make double exposures; 
the ‘trigger’ would lock until a new 
‘cartridge’ was fed in. That is No. 2. 

“Another cardinal safety principle is 
the use of indicators on controls so 
the operator is reminded of their posi- 
tions. If cameras had such indica- 
tors, a man would not take pictures 
all day, forgetting that he had stopped 
down to F22 for his first one. That is 
No. 3. 

“A camera is a sighting device, and 
a cardinal principle in designing rifles 
and similar devices is the avoidance 
of changing grip. The principal vir- 
tue of the Garand is that it can be 
kept at the shoulder and the hands 
kept in place for successive shots. If 
cameras were made that way the 
photog would not have to change his 
hold to focus. That is No. 4. 

“A cardinal principle of plain com- 


JACKSON 

Leads All Mic 
in War Bond 
Purchases! 





Jackson leads all other 
Michigan cities in War Bond 
purchases. In proportion to 
population, this important 
war market stands first in the 
state, in financing the na- 
tion’s war effort. 


And this is only one indi- 
cation of Jackson's increased 
purchasing power. Jackson’s 
industrial employment is up 
25% compared to last year 
Retail sales are running from 
17 to 20% ahead of last year. 


JACKSON CITI 


mon sense is that machine controls 
should work the same way all the 
time. If that applied to cameras the 
photog would not have to use one 
control when using bulbs and another 
when using daylight; or one control 
for the front shutter and another 
for the focal plane shutter. That is 
No. 5. 

“It is also common sense that ma- 
chinery to be used outdoors in al] 
weather should be protected from the 
elements, and any device that must 
stand rough usage should not have 
exposed, weak joints. No. 6. 

Solid Foundation Needed 

“The camera of the future will be 
built in a solid metal tube or box 
strong enough to beat a man over the 
head without being damaged. It will 
withstand hours of heavy rain with- 
out having water leak into it. It will 
have a shoulder stock and a front 
handle, or a front and a rear handle, 
like a tommy gun. Any shooter can 
tell you why. It will fire with a 
trigger, like a gun, whether using 
bulbs or not. The focussing knob wil] 
be alongside the trigger, able to be 
reached without changing the grip. 

“The controls will interlock and 
they will be readable and adjustable 
by touch so the photog won’t have 
to light matches in a dim room to set 
his diaphragm or speed. They will 
all be centralized, preferably within 
reach of one of the handles. 

“The camera will permit instant 
changing of film packs or magazines, 
and without using slides. If film 
packs are used, some device will per- 
mit quickly locating and pulling one 
tab at a time—the right one—by sense 
of touch. 

“There are a lot more improvements 
that could be made, but if we get those 
mentioned, it will be some help.” 


higan 



















The Jackson Citizen Pa- 
triot covers the Jackson Mar- 
ket practically home by 
home. No other advertising 
medium can give you such 
density of coverage or cer- 
tainty of contact. 


For more information on 
the Jackson Market and the 
Citizen Patriot, call I. A. 
Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, 
New York, or John E. Lutz, 
435 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


ZEN PATRIOT 
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This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in newspapers in the 18 states and the District of Columbia in which Esso products are marketed. 


H™ much courage it takes to dive 
a plane down the funnel of a Jap 
aircraft carrier most of us will never 


know; 


Men like Major Anderson don’t come 
back to tell us. 


How much courage it takes to fight in 
a deadly jungle crawling with Japs... 
how much courage it takes to battle 
heat and sand and thirst and Ger- 
mans in the African deserts most of 
us can only guess at. 


Our boys who fight there don’t talk 
about it. 


Such courage staggers the mind. It is 


The Unafraid 


the same kind of courage that has that 
neighbor boy of yours waiting at the 
hospital in uniform to see his new- 
born son. 


Some day soon that young father may 
have to dive his plane down the funnel 
of a Jap carrier. 


He knows that. So does his wife. 


Yet their faith is such that they get 
married ... have babies . . . plan a 
confident future. They are the unafraid. 
They make the fears and doubts of the 
rest of us seem mean and small. They 
make us see some of their vision of the 


magnificent future of our country ...a 
country which can be entrusted with 
the sons of men who may never see 


them. 


STANDARD OIL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE 


ESSO 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America gets the world’s 
foremost petroleum research 
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Collection Plan 
Of Courant Aids 
Carrier Problem 


Hartford Daily's Pay-in- 
Advance System Enables 
Hiring of Younger Boys 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 16—Substi- 
tution of a “pay in advance” subscrip- 
tion plan for carrier collections 
adopted by the Hartford Courant last 
September has enabled the circula- 
tion department to hire younger boys 
to replace older carriers attracted by 
the high wages of defense industry and 
other wartime jobs, according to P. 
Frederick Viets, circulation manager. 

The new collection system has been 
the answer to the problem of carrier 
resignations which began to pile in 
last summer, with no replacements in 
view. The office collection has 
worked out successfully since last 
September in the area converted, 
namely the city zone, with two or 
three exceptions of adjoining towns or 
villages where the plan was deemed 
advisable. 

The plan eliminates all weekly car- 
rier collect deliveries and substitutes 
office paid accounts, billed monthly, 
quartery, semi-annually or annually. 
Monthly accounts are still collected by 
the carriers on a commission, but they 
are in the minority by a wide margin. 

Actual turn-over is started by the 
earrier, who distributes copies of 
“Request for your cooperation” let- 
ter to each carrier collect customer on 
his route. Following this, the boy 
calls at each home and collects the 
letters from those persons who are 
willing to be billed quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. There is no 
reference to monthly payments in the 
letter. 

After the majority of the list has 
been converted in this way, the car- 
rier is authorized to offer monthly 
collections to the remaining custom- 
ers, and this brings in another group. 
The balance of customers are then 
contacted by the district manager, 
either in person or by phone, and 
still another group is converted. Then 
the remaining few are advised that 
deliveries can no longer be made on 
the weekly collect basis and service 
is suspended at the end of the week. 

Last September, approximately 3,300 
daily Courant customers in the city 
area paid at the office and approxi- 
mately 11,500 paid carriers. In February 
approximately 10,500 of the same group 
paid the office and approximately 2,900 
paid boys. Sunday Courant patrons 
paying the boys last September ap- 
proximated 17,500, and paying the 


IN BALTIMORE 


196,000 industrial wage earn- 





ers are now averaging $47.75 
a week, 


Tell your story, sell your ideas, 
to Baltimoreans through the 


advertising columns of 


THE SUNPAPERS 


MORNING @ EVENING @ SUNDAY 


office, approximately 2,900. In Febru- 
ary, approximately 14,500 Sunday pa- 
trons paid the office and 4,500 the 
boys. A considerable part of the dif- 
ference in the daily figures is 
accounted for in increased street and 
newsdealer sales. 

On the former basis, Courant car- 
riers were paid on a sliding scale for 
the delivery of paid in advance sub- 
scribers, the bulk of the income from a 
route being in the profit on weekly 
collections. Carriers used to make 
642 cents a week on the daily collects 
and two cents per Sunday on the 
Sunday collects, collections and losses 
assumed by the carriers. 

Under the present system, the 
Courant pays 4% cents a week for 
delivery of daily subscribers, with a 
half-cent bonus weekly for no com- 
plaints and 2% cents per Sunday for 
the delivery of Sunday subscribers, 
collections and losses assumed by the 
office. The Courant also guarantees 
a minimum of $3.50 a week for the 
delivery of a daily and Sunday route. 

Office detail has increased tre- 
mendously in the billing and posting 
of accounts, but the Courant is in a 
position to assure a boy of reasonable 
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compensation, and this has reduced 
turn-over considerably. Also, the 
plan gives supervisors time to do 
other essential work. Previously, be- 
cause so many families were engaged 
in work of some kind, there was no 
one home to pay the carrier when 
he made a collection trip, necessitat- 
ing several trips, and often there was 
so much money remaining out that 
the carrier had no profit left for his 
work—hence a resignation. 


ANPA Reports Most 
Papers Raised Rates 


The American Newspaper Publish- 
“ers Association has just completed a 
survey to learn how many daily news- 
papers have increased their circulation 
rates during 1942. Of 1,165 replies re- 
ceived 690 newspapers report having 
made increases in one or more classi- 
fications in 1942 and 475 report having 
made no increases during 1942. 

One hundred and two newspapers 
reported little or no loss in circulation 
as a result of increasing prices; 171 
papers reported no loss at all but gains 
ranging from less than 1% to 38%; 


214 reported a loss of 5% or less; of 
this number 121 reported 100% re. 
covery of which 92 made subsequent 
gains in circulation ranging from 1% 
to 20% of former total circulation; ¢ 
reported recoveries ranging from 1% 
to 90%. 

Fifty-four reported a loss of 6% to 
9%; of this number 25 reported 100% 
recovery of which 14 made subsequent 
gains in total circulation ranging from 
1% to 15%; 26 reported recoveries 
ranging from 10% to 70%. 

Twenty-one reported a loss of 10% 
to 14%; of this number nine reported 
100% recovery of which four made 
subsequent gains ranging from 5% to 
8% of total circulation; 11 reported 
recoveries from 10% to 95%. 

Twenty newspapers reported a loss 
of 15% to 20%; of this number three 
reported 100% recovery of which one 
made a 2% gain in total circulation, 
14 reported recoveries ranging from 
1% to 70%. 

Twenty papers reported losses rang- 
ing from 142% to 19% in city and sub- 
urban circulation only, many recover- 
ing 100% with subsequent gains in 
total circulation and others recovering 
from 5% to 93%. 
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Let’s be frank about it. . 


bility” of these “HOME” papers. 


fewer distractions. 


THE 1940 Group Population 
City Zones 


Trade Areas 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ DETROIT 


ALTUS Times-Democrat (ES) 
ALVA Review-Courier (ES) 
ANADARKO News (ES) 
CLINTON News (ES) 
CUSHING Citizen (ES) 
DUNCAN Banner (ES) 
DURANT Democrat (ES) 
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A Book of FACT? | 


in the 4 
Publishes a vertising Results ' 


home 
ok! wy s 
Newspapers = _ 


They are read eagerly, avidly—every line. They are intimate . . I P 
“aes red place o HOME NEWS. Even small-space national advertising STANDS OUT in a home paper. . - 


BOMMOE cccccccccesece ns 


GROUP newspapers in this area give VOLUME CIRCULATION 


This is the provocative title of a new folder just 
issued descriptive of the “Buying Half” of 
Oklahoma. A very interesting document packed 
with unusual and valuable information about a 
very great market and a very great people. 
Send for your copy. 


A GROUP OF CITIES THAT 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE LARGEST 
URBAN MARKET 
. here in Oklahoma the bulk of the buying is in_non-metropolitan markets. 23 rich 
Counties are thoroughly covered by these Southwest Dailies in accessible Group formation. 


The circulation of the newspapers exceeds that of amy metropolitan paper by at least 50,287. —IMPORTANT 
—In their towns they reach a family coverage of 86.96%. More than 63% of the urban population lives in the 
towns and cities the size of The SOUTHWEST DAILIES GROUP. 


21 MARKETS WITH RETAIL SALES OF $125,000,000 


That the markets are highly desirable because of high per-capita Buying Power, need not be explained in detail 
because of the above-mentioned folder-offer. What DOES require constant repetition is the high “reader visi- 


non-fiction) 


Interest of 


. the 


paper knows its people. Nothing ever 


iS 
IN OKLAHOMA 





164,731 
652,559 
939,033 


OF 


* MEMPHIS «© NEW ORLEANS °* 


ELK CITY News (ES) 

EL RENO Tribune (ES) 
FREDERICK Leader (E) 
HENRYETTA Free Lance (ES) 
HOBART Democrat-Chief (ES) 
HOLDENVILLE News (ES) 
LAWTON Constitution (ES) 


ZONES OF INFLUENCE 
THE SOUTHWEST 
DAILIES GROUP 


SouTHWEST DaiLies -f OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


NOWATA Star (ES) 
OKEMAH Leader (ES) 

PAULS VALLEY Democrat (E) 
PERRY Journal (E) 

PRYOR Democrat (E) 
SEMINOLE Producer (ES) 
VINITA Journal (E) 
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6... reporting includes getting names and ad- 
dresses whether on a local police story or the greatest 


war in history. 


Associated Press war correspondents thus never 
overlook an opportunity to bring the name of a home 
town boy to the attention of his community. wkd 


Take the experience of AP reporter Murlin Spencer. 
He went up to the fighting front in New Guinea to 
check on the exploits of a man named “Jager, or 
something like that.” He finally found Thomas Jager 
of Greenville, Mich., got all the details for his story. 


= PA 


A little later Spencer found himself crouched in a 
shell hole with two dead Japs just as the Americans 
started an artillery barrage. He saw a soldier poised 
to heave a grenade at a Jap pill-box. 


“What's your name and home town?” Spencer 
T shouted. 


“He looked at me as though | was crazy,” Spencer 
wrote, but the soldier shouted back that he was Robert 
i- Amans of Superior, Wis. 


sf Then he let fly at the Japs and the soldier and the 


reporter both dropped flat as the shells whined over 
their heads. 


THE BYLINE OF DEPENDABILITY 


Br ee. SE gree - 
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THROUGH THE SMALL END 
NEW YORK department stores, better than 

most other users of advertising space, should 
know what newspapers can deliver for them. 
They have made tremendous fortunes in the sale 
of goods and services since John Wanamaker 
spent all but a few pennies of his first day’s 
revenue on advertising designed to promote the 
business of the next day. Wanamaker knew 
what he was doing. He made millions while blind 
competitors were going broke. 

What Wanamaker did and learned half a cen- 
tury ago has been a pattern for wise merchants 
ever since. It worked. There wasn’t any idea 
of selling somebody something they didn’t want. 
The big thing was to sell them something they 
needed, but didn’t know they wanted until the 
advertising message was laid before them. The 
cumulative effect of that selling over the past 
half century has been altogether to the good in 
the American way of life. 

Cost didn’t make much difference to Wana- 
maker. It made little difference to the consumer. 
The advertising idea that Wanamaker used and 
which many others imitated laid the foundations 
of what we believed was prosperity 20 years ago— 
and no better idea has come forward in the suc- 
ceeding decade. Results are what matter; pennies 
per line of cost are of minor moment. There is 
not any dispute as to whether advertising in the 
great morning newspapers of New York City has 
been profitable to the merchants. It has been 
profitable. The stores could not have stayed in 
business without appearing in the newspapers 
every day—and nobody knows that better than 
the chiefs of the big shops. 

Those chiefs may get some thrill out of battling 
newspapers over an increase in the rate per agate 
line, but we can promise them that the thrill will 
be transitory. The New York newspapers and 
hundreds of other journals are stretching every 
muscle to tell the story of America’s war job to 
the people. They deserve the help of every ad- 
vertiser. And any merchant who is a party to a 
boycott of a newspaper on a fight over advertis- 
ing rates is open to suspicion with respect to his 
essential patriotism. 


REVENUE, TOO 


NEWS of the home town for men serving in 

distant posts or overseas is a “must” assign- 
ment for hundreds of editors of daily and weekly 
papers in this country. Many tons of paper have 
gone into keeping the fighting forces informed of 
what is happening in their home cities, and cur- 
rent restrictions on paper tonnage have put edi- 
torial ingenuity to stern tests. A few weeks ago 
this page commented on the device hit upon by 
the New London (Conn.) Day and several other 
newspapers—giving a weekly condensation of the 
news in a half-page space that could be torn out 
and mailed cheaply to men who were far from 
home. 

Now comes an idea from the Galt (Ont.) 
Daily Reporter, which has had a year or two 
more experience with this job than most United 
States newspapers. The Reporter devotes a page 
every other week to a rewritten condensation of 
local news, which can be conveniently mailed to 
men in service. The difference is that the Re- 
porter’s page is underwritten by about 20 local 
business firms, which sign the abbreviated news 
budget. The men in Africa, Australia, or New 
Zealand can’t buy any wares along Main Street 
today, but we don’t discount the future value of 
advertising which keeps the names of their old 
Main Street friends before them in their present 
far-off points of duty. 









I am come a light into the world, that whosoever 
believeth on me should not abide in darkness. 
—St. John XII: 46. 


AN EDITOR SPEAKS OUT 


AMONG our acquaintances with newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers of the United States are a 
great many who don’t believe that their job in- 
cludes writing. They are executives. Their duty, 
as they see it, is to direct the writing efforts of 
other men and women—who can be hired at far 
less than executive salaries. That’s their concept 
of the job, and it is our belief that American 
journalism is the poorer for their indolence. 

In contrast, we cite the example of John S. 
Knight, president and editor of the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, the Detroit Free Press and the Miami 
Herald. Mr. Knight has an abundance of editorial 
talent on his three newspapers. Several of his 
principal editorial people have national reputa- 
tions as writers. He has a plethora of talent and 
by-lines to grace his three papers, and he could 
well afford to sit back and give anonymous guid- 
ance to their efforts. But he doesn’t. 

One of the most stimulating columns of com- 
ment in American newspapers today is Mr. 
Knight’s weekly “Editor’s Notebook” which ap- 
pears on the editorial page of his papers. We com- 
mend his quotation from a recent Knight column: 

“Following the presidential campaigns of 1936 
and 1940 it was the fashion for people who should 
have known better to twit the newspapers about 
the supposed lack of ‘influence.’ 

“Their jibes went something like this: ‘Well, 
I see Roosevelt was reelected even though 85% 
of the press was against him. All he had was the 
radio. The newspapers sure are slipping.’ 

“Such irrationalizing failed to take into account 
that newspapers always have been more effective 
in defeating men than electing them; that some of 
our hardest hitting newspaper crusaders have lost 
more political issues than they have won; that 
radio is a facility that is for sale to anyone who 
can pay the price but which is prevented by gov- 
ernment license from ever expressing any opinions 
of its own. The entertainment, information, and 
propaganda value of radio is undeniable. But 
entertainment is fleeting, the information overly 
dramatized, and the propaganda is what the gov- 
ernment determines is best for the people. 

“Comparing the ‘influence’ of the radio with 
that of the press is like comparing the canned 
editorials that one syndicate distributes to more 
than 600 weekly newspapers with those written 
by William Allen White or Ralph Coghlan of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. But the comparisons 
appealed to a lot of disgruntled local politicians 
in every section of the country whose sticky- 
finger tactics had been exposed by their home- 
town newspapers. It was an easy way to dis- 
credit the one public agency that had the guts to 
show them up.” 

There was a lot more, about a radio contro- 
versy that has been pretty thoroughly exploited, 
but we'll simply quote the concluding paragraph 
of that Knight piece: 

“If we had more editors who were determined 
to stay in the ring, even though they occasionally 
got canvas resin in their eyes, fewer newspapers 
would be used by the public as morning lunch 
wrappers and our fellow publishers wouldn’t have 
to worry half as much about competition from 
the radio.” Why say more? 












WHO'S SAVING PAPER? 
HERE’S a suggestion from a young man on a 

Middle Western newspaper. We think it’s 
worth considering. This is the background: 

According to Senator Raymond E. Willis of 
Indiana, the Federal Government has contracted 
for the use of 350,000,000 Ibs. of paper in 1948— 
an increase of 60% over the 208,900,000 Ibs. con- 
sumed in 1941. In the latter year the Govern. 
ment contracted to use 117,173,000 Ibs., and in 
1942 it contracted for 187,850,000 Ibs., but used 
226,000,000 Ibs. And, says Senator Willis, in the 
first three weeks of 1943, Uncle Sam actually 
used 115,545,000 Ibs. of the 350,000,000 Ibs. requisi- 
tioned. If that rate of use were continued through- 
out the year, the total Government tonnage would 
be above two billion pounds—nearly 10 times the 
1941 consumption. 

If those figures are correct, and we see no 
present reason to dispute them, newspapers and 
magazines have a genuine reason for howling. 
There is no parity between a situation which 
compels commercial publications to cut their ton- 
nage 10% or more, while Government agencies 
increase their consumption as much as 900%. 

To get back to the idea in the first paragraph, 
let’s quote a few words: 

“There is no question but that tons of material 
is reaching the editorial offices and the dailies and 
periodicals which never finds its way into print. 
Why not return this unused, unwanted, and 
wasted material, not to the offices from which 
it originated, but to the offices of the respective 
Senators of the States in which the newspapers 
and magazines are located? 

“The bureaucrats and their publicity depart- 
ments have no monoply on the postal system. 
Forwarding the unused material to the Senate 
Office Building would soon awaken those now 
apparently asleep. Why not have every news- 
paper and magazine or any other periodical re- 
ceiving Washington publicity cooperate, if only for 
one month? The reaction would be interesting.” 

The idea has its merits. Anything that can 
reduce the inordinate waste of paper by Govern- 
ment bureaus in these perilous days is worth the 
attention of all editors. 


AN ERA PASSES 

MEN who are not very old in the newspaper 

circle can recall the death of another J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, whose son died a few days ago in 
Florida. Father and son were alike in many r- 
spects. Both were tough customers for newspaper 
people, reporters and photographers. Both be- 
lieved that their financial omnipotence lifted them 
above the grade of the common man, made their 
rare pontifications important. The man who died 
last week was one of the last of a generation whose 
ideas no longer prevail in business. 

The elder J. Pierpont Morgan 40 years ago 
realized that business had to be done “with glass 
pockets,” but neither he nor his son nor many of 
their clients accepted the old man’s sapience. It 
is only within the past five years that big busi- 
ness has realized that customers and stockholders 
have the right to know how the job is being done 
and that the man in charge of public relations be 
one of the top men in the business organization. 


Telling the story of business to the public is no 
task for a space-grabbing press-agent. It is a job 
that calls for sound newspaper training, for @ 
thorough knowledge of business practice, and for 
a realization that the public can’t be fooled for 
long, on any score. That that was not the philoso 
phy of the Morgans was their misfortune and 
that of the country; that their negative ideas no 
longer rule is the nation’s gain. 
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MENTION 
HAROLD B. FARQUHAR, vice-pres- 
ident of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe- 
Times, its editor for more than a quar- 
ter century, and a power in Penn- 
sylvania journalism, began on March 
15 his first prolonged vacation since 
he entered newspaper work in his 
home city almost 52 years ago. Dur- 
ing Mr. F arquhar’s leave of absence, 
Stanley Fink, editor of the Easton 
(Pa.) Morning Free Press, will be in 
active charge of the Globe-Times. 
Prior to this week, when his health 
made mandatory a lengthy rest, Editor 
Farquhar had been absent from his 
daily duties only once before for a 
period of more than a few days, and 
that was several years ago when ill- 
ness kept him bedfast three weeks. 

Forrest W. Seymour, associate edi- 
tor of the Des Moines Register & Trib- 
une, was given the Stephen F. Chad- 
wick award March 15 by the Amer- 
ican Legion for writing the best edi- 
torial in appreciation of the legion in 
1942. Presentation was at the Iowa 
conference of post commanders and 
officers. More than 2,000 editorials 
had been entered in the contest. 

G. B. Dealey of the Dallas Morning 
News, has been elected to honorary 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. Be- 
cause of his “great service to the Uni- 
versity of Texas and to the cause of 
education within the state,” Dr. W. J. 
Battle, professor of classical languages 
and former president of the university, 
described Mr. Dealey at the society’s 
biennial meeting as “an outstanding 
citizen of the state, who has been a 
consistent advocate of worthwhile en- 
terprises, who has been loyal to the 
University of Texas through thick and 
thin.” 

George S. Tatman, publisher of the 
Connersville (Ind.) News-Examiner, 
will report March 24 at Camp Stewart, 
Ga. for active duty in the anti-air- 
craft command of the Coast Artillery. 
Mrs, E. W. Tatman, widow of the for- 
mer publisher, will succeed Lieut. 
Tatman as publisher and secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation for the 
duration. 


Jack Lait, editor of the New York 
Mirror, and Nellie Revell, famed New 
York and Chicago newspaper writer 
of yesteryear, celebrated their mutual 
birthdays March 13, as is their cus- 
tom, by interviewing each other dur- 
ing Miss Revell’s NBC program. Be- 
fore she entered radio work 13 years 
ago Miss Revell made a sensational 
recovery from a severe illness which 
cut short her newspaper career. While 
il in a New York hospital 25 years 
ago she wrote one of the first gossip 
columns, “Off My Chest,” on a type- 
writer propped up on her plaster cast, 
using items contributed by celebrities 
who constantly visited her bedside. 

James L. (Louie) Matthews, editor 
and publisher of the Covina (Cal.) 
Argus, has resigned from the Cali- 
fornia Employment Commission after 
seven years of service. He was the 
commission’s first chairman. 


Lester G. Bradley, president and 








treasurer of the Union-Tribune Pub- 
lishing Co., San Diego, has been re- 
elected director of the California 
Safety Council. 

Graham Dean, publisher of the 
Reno (Nevada) Evening Gazette, was 
elected president of the Nevada State 

Ss Association at a meeting of the 
sroup in the state senate chambers at 
Carson City. He succeeds Denver 
Dickerson of the Carson City Chron- 
ile. Other new officers are: E. C. 
Muleahy, Sparks Tribune, vice-presi- 
dent; Jack McCloskey, Mineral Cown- 
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ty (Hawthorne) Independent, secre- 
tary-treasurer. ; 


Justus Craemer, publisher of the 
Orange (Cal.) News, and California 
state railroad commissioner, has been 
named a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners. 

Hugh Ike Shott, publisher of the 
Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Telegraph 
and Sunset News, has returned to his 
home, Lake Place, Bluefield, from 
New York City, where he underwent 
an eye operation. He was accom- 
panied by his son, Hugh Ike Shott, Jr. 


In The Business Office 


JOHN H. GOETZ, previously asso- 

ciated with daily newspapers in 
Schenectady, N. Y., Watertown, N. Y., 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Bridgeport, Conn. 
has joined the New York sales staff 
of Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., special 
representative. 

Gene Callahan has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Glendale (Cal.) 
News-Press. For the past 10 years he 
has been business manager and ad- 
vertising director of the Mankato 
(Miss.) Free Press, and previously 
had been connected with the San 
Francisco Examiner, St. Louis Times, 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


George O. Piercey has been named 
auditor and office manager of the 
Glendale (Cal.) News-Press. He for- 
merly was credit manager. 

T. F. Chase, formerly of the Musko- 
gee (Okla.) Times-Democrat, has 
joined the Harlingen (Tex.) Valley 
Morning, Star as advertising manager, 
succeeding J. E. Cronenwett, who re- 
turned to his duties as national adver- 
tising manager. 








W. R. (Beau) Beaumier, who en- 
tered chamber of commerce work 
after having been connected with 


Galveston, San Antonio and Beaumont 
papers, has been named editor-man- 
ager of the Lufkin (Tex.) Daily News 
to succeed Jack C. McDermott, the 
latter having been commissioned a 
Marine Corps captain. Beaumier is 
resigning as manager of the Lufkin 
chamber to return to newspaper work. 
L. E. Hague, formerly with the pro- 
motion department of the Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer has been appointed 
information representative for the 
Charlotte district Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Prior to joining the Ob- 
server staff, he was president of Ad- 
vertising Associates, Inc., Charlotte. 
S. R. White, former manager for 
local and national rotogravure adver- 
tising for the Indianapolis Star, and 
previously connected with the Indian- 
(Continued on following page) 
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Ted O. Thackrey, Editor of the New York Post, says: 
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FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


WHEN Harris Ellsworth, editor of the 

Roseburg (Ore.) News-Review, took 
his seat in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, that 
body added not 
only another 
good newspaper 
man to its rolls 
but a_ versatile 
member. He was 
almost born into 
the lumber busi- 
ness, and he 
shuttled back 
and forth more 
or less between 
lumbering and 
newspapering. 
His father, E. E. 
Ellsworth, had a long career in lum- 
ber, and Harris was born in a good 
old lumber town, Hoquiam, Wash. He 
went to Oregon with his parents when 
he was a year old. At the University 
of Oregon, from where he was grad- 








Harris Ellsworth 





uated in 1922, he was active in jour- | 
nalism. He served as manager of the | 


student paper, the Emerald, in his sec- 
ond year, and later helped to pay his 
college expenses by managing the 
Lemon Punch, a campus humor publi- 
cation. The Punch’s most active and 
successful advertising solicitor was a 
California girl named Helen Daugh- 
erty, and she became Mrs. Ellsworth 
in 1923, the year after their gradua- 
tion. 

Sandwiched in between journalistic 
positions were a few years of active 
participation in the lumber business 
with his father. He was advertising 
solicitor on the Oregon City Enterprise 
and the Eugene (Ore.) Morning Reg- 
ister and was advertising manager on 
the Four-L Lumber News when 
Stewart Holbrook, nationally famous 
writer of fact and fiction on woods 
and woodsmen, was editor. When the 
position of field manager of the Ore- 
gon State Editorial (now Newspaper 
Publishers) Association was estab- 
lished in 1928, Mr. Ellsworth’s quali- 


fications were such that he was chosen | 


for the place. Under a working agree- 
ment with the University of Oregon, 
this carries with it a professorship in 
publishing at the School of Journalism 


under Dean Eric W. Allen. Two years | 


later Frank Jenkins and associates in 
the Eugene Register acquired the 
Roseburg News-Review. Mr. Jenkins 
remembered Mr. Elisworth’s work as 
ad solicitor for the Register and ap- 
pointed him to handle the Roseburg 
paper with the title of editor. Be- 


sides the two years as field manager 
of the ONPA, Mr. Ellsworth has been 
president of the organization and also 
president of the Oregon Press Con- 
ference. 
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Better 
Lately 
Than Ever 








ARTARN 


Edgar Rice Burroughs first 
introduced his Tarzan stories 
as a daily newspaper strip 
over fourteen years ago, and 
as a Sunday color page twelve 
years ago. 


Readers liked Tarzan from the 
start. And as time went by, 
their number and the number 
of newspapers publishing 
Tarzan grew. 


This trend continues. Tarzan’s 
showing of popularity lately is 
better than ever. In the last 
year, for example, the feature’s 
list of subscribers has in- 


creased 15 per cent, its total 


readership has passed 15 
million. 
|Present continuities in both 


| growing stronger. 


the strip and the page—driv- 


ing, dramatic stories, keyed to 


‘the tempo and the topics of 


today—are one reason why 
Tarzan is going so strong, and 
Would you 
like to have proofs, and terms? 


FEATURE 
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220 EAST 42Np STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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apolis News and the Washington 
Times, has been appointed as assistant 
to Chick Allison, promotion manager 
for WLW, Cincinnati. 

Adam J. Lee, district circulation 
man, has obtained a leave of absence 
from his duties on the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Gaz- 
ette and has received an appointment 
as a Worcester police officer. He has 
been succeeded by his brother, Joseph 
Lee. 

Robert T. F. Power has resigned 
his position in the circulation depart- 
ment of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram and Evening Gazette to enter a 
war production plant. Howard Waite 
has been named as his successor. 


Mrs. Jean Campbell Munson, who 
recently was married, has resigned as 
secretary to Edward M. Dolhenty, cir- 
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culation manager of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram and Evening Gaz- 
ette. Miss Betty Costello has been 
named as her successor. 





In The Editorial Rooms 


ALEXANDER F. JONES, managing 

editor of the Washington Post, has 
been elected to membership in the 
Gridiron Club. 

William L. Ayres, Chicago Journal 
of Commerce managing editor, served 
as moderator and the following par- 
ticipated—Phillip Hampson, Chicago 
Tribune; Irving Pflaum, Chicago 
Times; Herman Gastrell Seely, Chi- 
cago Daily News; O. M. Smucker, 
Chicago Sun, and Robert P. Vander- 
poel, Chicago Herald-American—re- 
cently in a roundtable discussion on 
“What’s Ahead for Business” at the 
monthly forum of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

Law Riskin, editor of the Helena 
(Mont.) Independent for the past five 
years, has accepted the managership 





_ of the Post Publishing Co. of Butte 


and will leave for Butte in the near 
future. E. A. Dye, former chairman 
of the State Board of Equalization and 
a widely known newspaperman, will 
succeed Riskin. Dye left the position 
of city editor of the Great Falls Trib- 
une to become a member of the Board 
of Equalization. Riskin, a newspaper- 
man for 15 years, was formerly man- 
aging editor of the Montana Standard 
at Butte for four years. 

Davis J. Walsh, recently with King 
Features’ Saturday Home Magazine 
and formerly sports editor of Inter- 
national News Service between 1922- 
30 and 1932-38, will return to INS 
March 22 to cover sports and news. 

Turner Catledge, editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun, delivered the main address 
at the 19th annual Sigma Delta Chi 
Gridiron Banquet at the University of 
Wisconsin, March 2. Mr. Catledge’s 
topic was “Our Chicago Fight,” in 
which he portrayed the highly com- 
petitive newspaper situation in Chi- 
cago. 

Willis B. George, telegraph editor, 
has been made editor of the Bristol 
(Conn.) Press, effective March 24, to 
succeed G. Stephen Potwin, resigned. 
Mr. Potwin on March 24 will become 
an editorial writer for the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. Mrs. Elizabeth Mat- 
toon, now a proofreader on the Press, 
will succeed Mr. George as telegraph 
editor. 


William M. Freeman, formerly on 
the New York Times and recently 
executive assistant to the governor of 
the Virgin Islands, has resigned and 
returned this week to the copy desk 
of the Times where he had been lo- 
cated for three years. He had been 
with the Times for 10 years. . 


Harkey Riter, formerly connected 
with the publicity staff of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company and former 
publicity director for the State Liquor 
Control Board, is working with Henry 
Belleville, ex-Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger staffer, in putting out the 
Philadelphia Record’s weekly indus- 
trial section. 

Jos. Lavergne, Parliamentary cor- 
respondent, Montreal La Patrie, was 
elected president of the Quebec Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery at their an- 
nual meeting. Henri St. Pierre, Mont- 
real Star, was elected vice-president, 
while Damase Potvin, Montreal La 
Presse, was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer, for his eighteenth term. 

Henry Gardner, formerly with the 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, is now 
a member of the reportorial staff of 
the Ottawa Citizen. 

Richard A. Thornburgh, Sherman 
Miller and E. B. Thompson have been 
named assistant managing editors in 
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the reorganization of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s city room. Howard Taylor 
is now news editor, John J. Fitzpat- 
rick, managing editor, has announced. 

Sidney Lear, ex-Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger and lately doing publicity 
for the local United War Chest, has 
joined the Philadelphia Record’s 
woman’s page staff, replacing Roxanne 
Whittier who has gone overseas for 
the Red Cross. 

Harry Droste, ex-Philadelphia Ledger 
city hall man, is now doing public re- 
lations for Curtis-Wright Airplane Co. 
in Caldwell, N. J. Ed Foley, former 
Ledger deskman, has resigned from 
the Chester Times staff to join the re- 
write battery of the Philadelphia 
Record. 

Sid Gathrid, who resigned as con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Daily News’ 
“Around the Town” column, has been 
succeeded by Jerry Gaghan, ex- 
Ledger staffer. . 


Fred Lewis, formerly with the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, has joined the pub- 
licity staff of the local Red Cross fund 
raising campaign. 

Fenne Hess, Philadelphia Daily 
News city hall man, has resigned to 
edit a house organ for the Proctor 
Electric Co. 

Mrs. C. F. Markell has announced 
her retirement after 27 years as society 
editor of the Birmingham News. 


Mrs. Helen Nolan Neil, former 
newspaperwoman and widow of Ed- 
ward J. Neil, Associated Press war 
correspondent who was killed in Spain 
in 1938, will join the public relations 
division of the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation April 1. She will 
travel extensively in her new work, 
to which she goes from the post of 
director of the war information service 
office of the New York State War 
Council in Albany. She will serve 
with New York’s former Governor, 
Herbert H. Lehman, who appointed 
her to her state position two years ago. 

Major Robert T. Phillips, 41, for- 
merly a reporter on the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, is being held a 
prisoner of the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines, according to announcement by 
the War Department. Major Phillips, 
a physician in the Army, was reported 
missing in the Battle of Bataan last 
July. His wife and children, who now 
reside in Milford, N. H., have not 
heard from him for 14 months, and 
this announcement was the first def- 
inite word that he was being held a 
prisoner. 

Curtis Bishop, formerly sports editor 
of the Austin Tribune, has joined the 
local staff of the San Antonio Evening 
News. 

Mrs. Frances E. Bridges, formerly 
of El Paso, has joined the reportorial 
staff of the San Antonio Express. Miss 
Paula Richerson recently announced 
her resignation from the Express to be 
married. 

Miss Marion Longaker, for some 
time with the San Antonio Express 
and Evening News woman’s news de- 
partment, has left for Los Angeles for 
an extended rest. 

Howard Pierce, formerly news edi- 
tors of the Upland (Cal.) News, has 
joined the staff of the Ontario (Cal.) 
Report. 

Allen T. Witter, publisher of the 
Brawley (Cal.) News, has _ been 
elected president of the Brawley 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Marjorie E. Smith, one-time New 
York Graphic feature writer, is au- 
thor of a new novel, “Fair Game,” 
the story of a girl’s tragic search for 
fame in Hollywood and on Broadway, 
published by Smith and Durrell, New 
York. 

Mrs. Eleanor Long, former member 
of the Dayton (O.) Journal staff, has 
joined the Journal copy desk. Her 








husband, James M. Long of the Ass. 
ciated Press cables desk in New York 
City, is now in London for the Ay 
sociated Press. oe 

J. G. Patterson has been moved 
from the exchange department of the 
copy desk of the Detroit News, an 
Cecil Betron from the Sunday depart. 
ment to exchange. Russell Gore, cq. 
umnist, has taken over editorship of 
the daily magazine page formerly 
handled by Betron. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Super are the - 
parents of John Henry Super, bom 
March 15. Mr. Super is a member of 
U.P.’s New York foreign staff. 

W. C. Parcher has been appointed 
city editor of the Inyo (Cal.) Register, 
He formerly was editor of the Owen 
Valley (Cal.) Herald and at one time 
operated the Inyo Independent. 


Robert C. Lewis, formerly on the 
rewrite desk of Newsday, Hempstead, 
Long Island, and Miss Ann Carter 
See, St. Louis, are new reporters with 
the St. Louis Star-Times. 

W. D. Little, editor of the Ada 
(Okla.) Morning News, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Oklahoma 
State board of regents by Governor 
Robert S. Kerr. 

C. Marshall Russell, police reporter, 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican and 
deputy air raid warden in Chicoppee, 
Mass., has been promoted to the post 
of chief air raid warden in that city, 
the OCD has announced. 

Loretta C. Kenny has joined the 
reportorial staff of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, replacing John 
MacKelligott, who was recently in- 
ducted into the Army. 

Mrs. John L. Kleinhenz has been 
named editor of the Matrix, official 
publication of Theta Sigma Phi, na- 
tional honorary journalistic sorority. 
She succeeds Mrs. Lucy Rogers Haw- 
kins of Chicago, who has resigned 
after holding the position eight years. 

Ralph Hosler, formerly on the Fed- 
eral beat for the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, has joined the staff of the News 
in that city, as a rewrite and general 
assignment man. . 

Maurice Morin, veteran police court 
reporter for Montreal La Presse, was 
elected president of the new Criminal 
Court House press gallery at the an- 
nual meeting of newspapermen there. 
Joseph Bourdon, of Montreal Matin, 
was elected vice-president. 

Roy Anderson has been appointed 
sports editor of the Fullerton (Cal.) 
News-Tribune. 

George Edmond, sports editor of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press who enlisted in the Army last 
October, has returned to his job as 
executive sports editor. Edmond was 
rejected recently from the Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., officers training school for 
failing to meet eyesight standards. 
Edmond replaces Lou McKenna as 
executive sports editor. McKenna 
will return to his former position as 
business manager of the St. Paul base- 
ball club. 

Glenn Stackhouse, of the San Fran- 
cisco United Press bureau and former- 
ly on-California newspapers in Chico, 
San Leandro, Alameda and San Fran- 
cisco, has been transferred to the 
U.P. in Sacramento for the legislative 
session. 

W. C. Parcher is the new city editor 
of the Inyo (Cal.) Register, succeeding 
C. R. Raymond. 

Jack Welter, Sacramento, Cal. 
correspondent for the San Francisco 
Examiner, is convalescing from a skull 
fracture received in a fall. 

Kit Covey, reporter on the Sacra- 
mento (Cal.) Morning, Union, has been 
appointed assistant sports editor. 

Mel Lord, public relations office 
for the California Board of Equaliza 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Tt GREAT NAMES in the news are the 
North American B-25 Mitchell bomber 
and P-51 Mustang fighter. In a recent 
press association list of 1942’s ten big- 
gest war stories, there were SIX in which 


these planes figured! 


Here are the roles they played: (1) B-25’s 
bomb Tokyo. (2) B-25’s play a major part 
in smashing Rommel’s Afrika Korps. (3) 
Mustangs harass enemy in sweeps over 
Europe. (4) B-25’s aid great Russia win- 
ter offensive. (5) B-25’s destroy Jap ships, 
airfields, munitions in New Guinea. (6) 
Mustangs provide strong aerial support 
over Dieppe. 


North American planes are making even 
bigger news in 1943 because they are 
even better than last year. We never 


A FLIGHT OF NORTH AMERICAN B-25 MITCHELL BOMBERS HAMMERS THE 
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bagein action on the battlefronts of the world ) 
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“freeze” design. Whenever battle experi- 
ence or production skill suggests an im- 
provement, we change right now. Today’s 
B-25, for instance, is more than 22,000 
drawing changes better than the B-25’s 
that bombed Tokyo last year! 


This policy of constant improvement de- 
mands extra work and extra ingenuity 
from every North American employee. 
But it’s worth it. It will win the war 
sooner. It will save many American lives. 
It will give you plenty of good news 
about North American planes on every 
battlefront from now ’til victory. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
Inglewood, California | 
Kansas City Dallas 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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NORTH AMERICAN PLANES MAKE NEWS AROUND THE WORLD 


Mitchell and Mustang Take Part in Six of “Big Ten” Stories 


























THE FIRST AMERICAN PLANE designed entirely on basis 


of combat experience—that’s the North American 






P-51 Mustang. Heavily armed, maneuverable, one of 






the world’s fastest. American and British flyers call 
it “the best fighter plane of 1943.” 
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tion and former United Press and 
Montana newspaperman, resigned his 
state position to join a partnership 
with his father and other mining en- 
gineers in a Utah mining enterprise. 

Len Morgan, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Sun, has joined the news writing 
staff in NBC’s main news office at 
New York. . 

Tom V. Nealen, veteran labor re- 
porter for the Scranton Times, who 
has been ill for almost two years, was 
honored at the recent convention of 
the miners’ union in Scranton. Mr. 
Nealen covered the miners’ beat for 
the Times for many years and also 
reported union conventions and hard 
coal wage conferences. 

Sarah Alexander, society editor of 
the Statesville (N. C.) Daily Record, 
is engaged to Sgt. P. L. Webb of 
Bishopville, S. C. Announcement has 
just been made. They will wed in 
the spring. : 

Robert C. Dunn, reporter for the 
LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune and Leader- 
Press, has been presented with a cer- 
tificate by the Roy L. Vingers post 
of the American Legion showed he 
has been voted a Friend of the Legion. 

Hal Wood, sports editor of the Twin 


Falls (Idaho) Times-News and the | 


Idaho Evening Times for the past 


seven years, has left for California, | 
granted a year’s leave of absence for | 
his health. He will enter outdoor em- | 


ployment in war construction work. 
Olaf L. Bue, graduate from Mon- 


tana State University’s school of jour- | 


nalism in 1923, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor in the school of 
journalism at the State University, 


James L. C. Ford, dean, has an- | 


nounced. Going to Missoula from the 
Office of Censorship in San Antonio, 
Texas, Bue will replace Professor 
Robert L. Housman, who was granted 
a leave of absence for the duration. 
Miss Dorothy Wynn Downes, for- 
merly with the editorial staff of the 
Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, has ac- 
cepted a position as editor with the 
Army Air Forces, and is located in the 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D. C. 
James Crain, Wofford college stu- 
dent, has joined the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald staff as a proofreader. 
Mrs. T. S. Bradford has been named 
women’s activities editor of the 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal. She is 
the mother of Randolph Bradford, 
Spartanburg Herald photographer, 
T. S. Bradford, Jr.. member of the 
Herald-Journal advertising staff. 
Arthur Robinson has been trans- 
ferred from the copy desk of the San 
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Diego (Cal.) Tribune-Sun to a simi- 
lar position on the San Diego Union. 

Miss Jacqueline Kennelly and Mrs. 
Donna Tallman are new additions to 
the San Diego (Cal.) Union staff as 
copy girls. 

Ross Munro, Canadian Press war 
correspondent, has become engaged 
in Brantford, Ont., to Nursing Sister 
Helen Stevens of Dunnville. 





With The Colors 


CHARLES J. SAVAGE, of the San 

Diego (Cal.) Associated Press Bu- 
reau, received telegraphic notice of 
appointment as a lieutenant (j.g.) in 
the Navy 12 hours before he was 
scheduled to board a bus for the Army 
induction center in Los Angeles. On 
the following day, March 186; his 
brother, Maurice Savage, of the San 
Diego Union editorial staff, was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps at Quantico, Va. 

Lt. (j.g.) Charles J. Ashley, USCGR, 
a former staff member of the Boston 
Traveler, left last week for Officers’ 
Indoctrination School at St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 


Lt. Michael J. Ogden, former news 
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editor of the Providence (R. I.) Bulle- 
tin, and Lt. Barry Brown, former 
member of the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin staff, were graduated from 
the Officer Candidate School of the 
Technical Training Command at 
Miami Beach, Fla., recently and were 
commissioned in the Army Air Forces. 

Lieut. Sidney B. Keller, recently of 
the staff of PM and formerly feature 
writer for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Sunday Republican, has been assigned 
to Army intelligence service at Camp 
Ritchie, Md. Lieut. Keller was com- 


missioned March 2 after completing a_ 
course at an Engineer officers’ school 


at Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Pvt. William J. Kane, formerly of 
the staff of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Democrat, récently was graduated 
from an aviation mechanics’ school at 
Seymour Johnson Field, N. C. 

Sergt. Kenneth M. Carter, former 
national advertising manager of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, has been assigned to public 
relations duties with the Marines in 
Philadelphia. 

Joe Phelan, former Philadelphia 
Record boxing editor, has just been 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
infantry at Fort Benning, Ga. 
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Boys! Brush the “bathing beauty 
and tourist dust” off your glasses 


. take a look at the 
FLORIDA MARKET now! 


¥& The soft rustle of palm 
trees is drowned in the chatter 
of rivet guns, the scream of great 
circular saws cutting through 
timbers, the pounding of ham- 
mers . . . in scores of new war 
plants and shipyards employing 
thousands of war workers on the 
“Sun Porch of America” that 
has become another arsenal for 
the United Nations. 


* The “Florida Season” 
is fifty-two weeks a year now, 
with pay rolls and purchasing 
power far higher than the 
balmiest days of peaceful 
tourists . . . and we have some 
military men, too! 


TAMPA TRIBUNE *® 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


* Locations and definite 
figures are military secrets, but 
the amazing increase of com- 
mercial bank deposits in a short 
twelve months is eloquent testi- 
mony of Florida’s new place in 
the sun .. . a sun that is shrivel- 
ing the Axis off the face of the 
earth. 


%* And this new market 
of millions of production dollars 
is reached at low cost through 
the TRIANGLE OF PROFIT... 
the circulation of the three 
newspapers that thoroughly 
covers Florida’s major markets. 


John Hamilton, Quebec Chronicle. 
Telegraph reporter, has joined the 
Canadian armed forces. 

Bob Mooney, Philadelphia Inquire 
cameraman, is resigning to do aerial 
photography for the Army Air Forces, 

Richard A. Drummond, formerly 
county editor of the Worcester (Mass) 
Telegram, now attached to the intellj. 
gence section of a Troop Carrier Com. 
mand Squadron, Army Air Corps, at 
Lawson Field, Fort Benning, Ga., has 
received two promotions within a 
month and is now a sergeant. 

Edward Nato, formerly of the Al. 
bany (N. Y.) Times-Union composing 
room, has left for Camp Upton as ap 
inductee. 

John J. Connors, Jr., until recently 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocke 
News advertising department, has 
been graduated from the Navy Quar. 
termasters’ School at Newport. 

Jay Greaves, cartoonist for the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer unti 
he entered the Army, has been pro. 
moted from corporal to sergeant. He 
is stationed at Victoryville, Cal. 

Ardle C. Pierce, city editor of the 
morning edition of the Santa Barbara 


(Continued on page 34) 
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In uniform 


or in ‘civvies their goal is the same 


—and Greyhound speeds the war job of both 


It takes many men in uniform behind the lines to keep one soldier 
fighting at the front. It takes a whole nation working at top-speed 
to keep all that vast force fed, clothed, equipped, financially supported. 


This whole giant effort requires transportation on a scale never 
approached in history—especially in the movement of manpower 
by motor bus, to the tune of three-quarters of a billion 
passengers in a single year! 

The man with the kit of precision tools must get to a bomber plant 
served only by motor bus—the non-com from the air corps is 
checking a new plane at the same plant. The girl who works at the 
arsenal—the WAAC rejoining her unit—the selectee headed for an 


induction center—the mother visiting her son in camp—the business- 
man, the farmer, the nurse, the teacher—all have essential places in 
wartime America. 


Greyhound is proud to carry millions like these—determined to keep 
its fleet of buses fully in service for America, in spite of severe 
wartime restrictions. 


All of you have taken occasional discomfort like good soldiers— 
responding willingly to suggestions for making the most patriotic 
use of wartime travel. Thank you—please keep it up! And when 
Victory is won, look to Greyhound for brand-new standards of 
highway travel comfort, convenience, scenic enjoyment. They're 
coming, sure as sunrise! 


Invest in Victory... Buy War Savings Bonds 
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Increased Rates; 
Asked Linage Cut 


continued from page 5 





have to cut our newsprint tonnage 
around 7%. We have, among others, 
done these things: 

“We have discontinued the publica- 
tion of circulars and of our own trade 
papers. We have discontinued the 
promotion department within the ad- 
vertising department, and except for 
one or two specials on which we are 
already-committed, we shall not pub- 
lish any more. We have discontinued 
circulation promotion; we have re- 
duced expenditures for circulation 
promotion from a good deal more than 
$100,000 five years ago to nothing now 
(but circulation keeps going up!). 
We have reduced the financial news 
by 50%, setting stock and bond tables 
in half-column instead of full-column 
measure. We have reduced the pic- 
ture content of the papers by both size 
and number of pictures. We have 
shrunk the Times comics from two 
pages to one page. We have taken 
steps to reduce the over-all page size 
by % inch, to save 150 tons a year. 

“Effective Feb. 21, we reduced the 
Sunday color comics from 12 pages to 
8 pages. 

“Effective Feb. 1, we instituted rigid 
censorship of medical advertising, 
which we expect to be reduced in 
volume by 40 to 50%. 

“We have eliminated all circulation 
waste, so that Saturday night we sold 
virtually every copy of the paper that 
was printed. 

“We have gone about as far under 
the circumstances as we feel desirable 
either from your standpoint or ours, 


It is not for your good or for ours, 
nor is it consistent with good public 
policy in wartime for us to reduce the 
news content any further, unless it is 
necessary as a factor in winning the 
war. 

“With all we have done, we are still 
over our allotment. We exceeded it 
134 tons in January. We cannot go to 
the end of this first quarter over that. 

“We are making an advertising rate 
increase, as outlined by the attached 
rate schedule, effective March 1. Be- 
tween the time you receive this letter | 
and that day, we ask you to reduce | 
your volume of advertising by as| 
much as 10%, and preferably up to| 
15%. Certainly, the percentage by 
which you reduce your advertising 
should be no less than the percentage 
by which your rate has been raised. 

“We realize that suggesting an ad- | 
vertising linage reduction is almost 
unprecedented in the newspaper busi- 
ness, but these are unprecedented 
times, and our business relations have 
been such that we feel that we want 
to give you the frankest, fullest pos- 
sible statement of the situation. In 
all frankness, we should say further 
that if we are not able to accomplish 
the reduction in volume and safeguard 
the quality of the paper, we may have 
to take the further step of rationing 
space.” 





Group Approves | 
Halleck Probe | 


Wasuincton, March 18—The House 
Rules Committee today approved the 
Halleck resolution for Congressional 
inquiry of steps taken, or planned, 
looking to curtailment of print paper 
consumption by newspapers and 
periodicals having second class mail- 
ing privileges. 








to reduce reading matter in the paper. 
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BURGESS CELLULOSE CO 


Monufacturers and Distributors 


FREEPORT 


Pacific Coast Representative 


RALPH LEBER CO., 426 Poison Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


If you'll list the qualities you 
expect a mat to have, and 
check that list against the per- 
formance of Burgess Chrome 
Mats, you'll find they meas- 
ure up 100 per cent. 
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The resolution also provides a probe 
of actions taken, or contemplated, to 
restrict or minimize the value of 
advertised brand names on articles or 
commodities. 

Subjects of inquiry would be the 
War Production Board, the Office of 
Price Administration “and any other 
agency or official of the govern- 
ment.” 

The resolution provides subpena 
power for the committee and would 
permit it to meet at any place within 
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Invisible GMAN 


The Story of Super-Sleuths of War Production 


em the FBI gets on the trail 
of a potential saboteur, tracks 
him down, and catches him before 
he can do any damage—that’s front- 
page news! Yet there are a few score 
unsung sleuths doing this kind of 
work—all day and every day—in 
America’s war factories. This is their 
story. 

They are the million-volt X-ray 
units developed by G-E scientists 
just in time to go to work, all-out, 
in war production. 

The saboteurs they catch are 
flaws and blow-holes—uninten- 
tional, of course—in big castings for 
war machinery. The kind of mis- 
takes that well turn up occasionally, 
no matter how careful and skillful 
the foundry worker. But serious all 
the same. 

The worst of it is, they usually 
don’t turn up soon enough. Buried 
in the middle of six or eight inches 
of hard steel—it's tough luck when 
they're discovered only after price- 
less hours of expert machining have 
gone into the job. And if the part is 
almost ready to ship, and the last 








the United States to inspect books or 
take testimony. 

Rep. Charles Halleck of Indiana 
introduced the resolution after the 
second print paper curtailment order 
was announced and the OPA ap. | 
nounced that the entire 1943 pack of 
fruits and vegetables must be labeled 
according to government grades. 

The Rules Committee approval was 
noted on the calendar today and 
action by the House is expected next 


week. > 


cut of the tool runs into a flaw— 
then it’s tougher. 


That's just one calamity the mil- h 
lion-volt X-ray keeps from happen- 
ing. It pours out rays like those from 
radium, and a lot more plentiful. 
They pass right through the thick | © 
metal; in minutes they show up de- di 
fects before a stroke of work has 
been done. Anything that isn’t per- | sh 
fect goes back to be melted over— 
literally liquidated! 

It would take a catalog to list all 
the other war jobs these X-ray units | ™ 
are doing, and violate the rules of | 


military secrecy as well. But we 
have them because G-E scientists 
and engineers have been exercis- 
ing their ingenuity and persever- 
ance on the subject of electronics 
for years. And they've only scratched 
the surface. 

After the war this same ingenuity 
and perseverance will bear fruit in 
things to make peacetime living 
better. Which is why this promis- 
ing field of electronics will bear 
watching! General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
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This portable X-ray unit reduces time for radiograph- 
ing 5-inch-thick steel from 
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“~ | The rationing of meat and other vital foods 
nil. | has been announced by the government. 


en- 
om The government’s aim in rationing, of 
ful stig. ' 

ick | course, is to apportion the available 
_ civilian supply of meat on a share-and- 
as 
ver- | share-alike basis. 


er— 
lt should be understood, however; that 
- rationing is no cure-all for the Black 


sof | Market and actually can increase its evils. 


tists Rationing cannot succeed if the Black 
rCcis- 


ver. | Market is not curbed, and the menace of 
nics | the Black Market can be controlled only 
, by strict enforcement of the laws, backed 
oy | by the sentiment of an informed, aroused 


it in 
ving | and fighting nation. 
mis- 


bear 


| What is the Black Market? 


The Black Market is any method of getting meat 

ito the consumer that wilfully evades government 
time food regulations. 

"Under the Black Market, an important per- 

mntage of the livestock supply that meat packers, 

large and small, have depended upon both for 










military needs and civilian consumption, has 
not come to market and is “siphoned off’’ to be 
consumed by a minority of greedy or unthinking 
individuals who can pay Black Market prices. 


Illegal operators: are buying animals on the 
farms at above market prices and arranging 
for their slaughter under trees, in barns, garages 
and abandoned buildings. 


The Black Market has also resulted in a waste 
of hides needed for Army shoes, glands needed 
for medical supplies in military hospitals through- 
out the world, bones needed in the manufacture 
of photographic films for military purposes, and 
Valuable by-products needed for livestock feeds 
and fertilizers by American farmers. 

Even when meat animals have come to 
established markets, buyers for a new group 
* food racketeers, who have been illegally 
‘laughtering and selling meat at bootleg prices, 


have often bid more than meat packers oper- 
ating within the law could pay. 








A CONSUMER PLEDGE 


I will have no part of the Black Market. 

I will not encourage it by demanding meats 
that are not legitimately available. 

I will not stoop to paying illegal prices to 
keep any Black Market dealer in business or 
to encourage any honest dealer to enter it. 


I will repudiate any person who. thinks it is 
smart or shrewd to obtain Black Market meat. 

I will add all the force of my conviction and 
influence to that of millions of other honest, 
patriotic Americans to stamp out the evil of 
the Black Market. 

I will have no part of the Black Market— 
and neither shall you! 




















What are the violations that contribute to 
the growth of the Black Market? 


1. When a meat packer of any size knowingly 
slaughters and sells more than his quota. 
(There is a quota for everyone from the farmer 
who kills a single hog up to the largest com- 
panies in the business.) 


2. When a meat packer, wholesaler or retailer 
wilfully charges more than the ceiling price 


for any meat item. 


3. When any meat handler (farmer, slaughterer, 
wholesaler, locker plant operator or retailer) 
falsifies records regarding amounts handled, 
prices charged, or sources of supplies. 


What are the penalties ? 


Any slaughterer who sells more than the legal 
amount of meat for civilian use is liable for 
fines up to $10,000, up to ten years in prison, 
or both. 

Meat packers, wholesalers or retailers who 
violate ceiling prices or falsify records are liable 
for fines up to $5,000, up to two years in prison, 
or both. 


Have these penalties been enforced? 


So far, to a very limited degree, but not enough 
to drive racketeers, illegal slaughterers and 
cheaters out of the meat business or to force 





the movement of all meat into regular channels, 


where everyone can get a fair share. 


Is anything further being done fo prevent 
the growth of the Black Market? 


Yes. The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced a plan under which all slaughterers 
and livestock dealers must be licensed. Every 
slaughterer, no matter how small, will be assigned 
a permit number and will be required to carry 


it on every wholesale cut of meat. 


What are the dangers of the Black 
Market? 


If the Black Market gets a strangle hold on meat 

—rationing will be impracticable and unworkable 

—the consumer will pay more and more 

—the dealer will be forced more and more to deal 
with racketeers 

—the meat packer will be less and less able to take 
care of government requirements and the retail 
trade 

—the producer will be put under more and more 
regulations 

—nutritionally, more and more people will be de- 
prived of the proteins, B vitamins and minerals 


of meat needed for strength and efficiency. 


What can you as a consumer do 
to check the Black Market? 


If you will make sure every time you buy that 
you pay no more than the legal ceiling price, 
you will dry up the profit which keeps the 
Black Market in business. 

Meat racketeering operations cannot exist 
without the exorbitant profits which induce 
crooks and racketeers to take desperate chances 
with the law. 

Until the time when all legally slaughtered 
meat carries some identification (under the licens- 
ing plan), the most important thing you can do 
is to insist upon knowing the price ceilings, and 
abiding by them. This alone will do a big part 
of the job of killing the Black Market. 


By doing this you will help your country 
and yourself by freeing the people from the 
grip of racketeers, and insuring vital meat sup- 
plies for your own boys and your neighbors’ 
boys who are fighting our battles. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE.... Chicago 
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Davis Says Enemy 
Propaganda Can't 
Victimize U. S. 


WasuHincton, March 16— Nations 
such as the United States, bulwarked 
by a free press and dependable news, 
never can be victimized by enemy 
propaganda, Elmer Davis, director of 
the Office of War Information, said 
today at the National Press Club. 


The chief of war information 
pointed out that the argument that 
United States propaganda cannot be 
more effective in foreign nations than 
enemy broadcasts and writings are in 
this country, rests upon a false pre- 
mise. Where people know their press 
is not controlled and newsmen are 
free to write the facts, they do not 
look elsewhere for the truth; where 
newspapers publish only what they 
are told by a propaganda minister to 
publish, they are eager to receive 
news from abroad, Mr. Davis said. 
And, as a further argument, he dis- 
closed, he has a large file of Axis 
newspapers which, editorially, berate 
their country men for not only be- 
lieving “enemy” propaganda, but also 
for spreading it. 

50% on Overseas Work 

One common error found today, he 
said, is the belief that OWI is a Wash- 
ington information agency to super- 
vise Washington news. It is a war 
agency, dealing with war news, with 
75% of its budget and 50% of its per- 
sonnel devoted to overseas work, he 
corrected. 

Davis assured newspaper corre- 
spondents at a luncheon meeting that 
OWI has no desire to delay the re- 
lease of news, but is charged with re- 
sponsibility for insuring that official 
releases are accurate and, therefore, 
offers an accurate story in compensa- 
tion for an early story, at times. 

Nor, he said, does OWI intend to 
block off news sources: correspond- 
ents and reporters are free to go to 
their usual sources of information, in 
advance of official releases, or for 
supplementary material; OWI insists 
only that formal statements touching 
the war effort, be channelized. The 
only serious charge of departure from 
that principle, he said, was the recent 
case in Los Angeles. There, he con- 
tinued, there was some fault on all 
sides, but less fault on the, part of 
OWI than on the part of anyone else 
concerned. The insistence of the West 
Coast regional director that appoint- 
ments be channeled through OWI was 
a mistake on the part of the director 
and has been ordered discontinued. 
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He referred, briefly, to the OWI’s 
pictorial history of President Roose- 
velt, currently a topic of criticism on 
Capitol Hill, where Rep. John Taber 
of New York, has charged the book is 
a “fourth term propaganda item.” 
Davis said Taber and others are re- 
sponsible for whatevér circulation 
there has been in the United States 
and that OWI has never willingly 
given the pamphlet circulation except 
in foreign countries. 

Asked to comment on Senator Rob- 


‘ert A. Taft’s charge that the new 
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Davis broadcast series is an insult to 
the intelligence of the American pub- 
lic, press and radio, Davis stepped to 
the microphone and said: “Bunk!” 
He had a one-word answer also to 
the query whether any central news 
distribution agency can work objec- 
tively with respect to the administra- 
tion under which it serves: “Yes.” 
Freedom of the press never is 
threatened where newspapers have 
the right to reject the official handout 
or statement and to publish a contra- 
dictory story, and whether the pub- 


lished story is right or wrong, pur. 
posely or accidentally, there is no 
ground for advocating that the free. 
dom of press be curbed, he declared, 
Congressional immunity, which per. 
mits a member of Congress to be pro-« 
tected against penalty for anything 
he may say on the floor of Congress, 
has been abused, as has the power of 
free press, Mr. Davis continued; but, 
the protections were written into the 
Constitution not for the benefit of the 
newspapers or the men who happen to 
be in Congress, but for the people. 


Equipment for Combat 


O see in the dark and to see at a greater distance 
...to push back the clouds and fogs of ignorance 
has been since the beginning of time one of man’s 


greatest aspirations. 


Spurred by war, the scientific laboratories of the 
nation are making tremendous strides toward meet- 


ing this aspiration. 


In every branch of the services our fighting men 
are now armed with electrical devices which en- 
able them to pierce the black of night, the depths 


of the ocean and the clouded skies. Already much 
of our success over our enemies on land, sea and in 
the air has been achieved through the use of these 


“electrical cats.” 


In the very forefront in the design and man 
facture of these developments stand Westert 
Electric and its engineering organization, the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 






Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 


The peacetime possibilities of these devices 
which pierce the darkness are limitless. 
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THE KID FROM KANSAS 


and the ‘Fish’ that Flies 


sion parts so small they can be car- 
ried beneath a man’s fingernail. 


i iscowuans there is a kid from Kan- 
gas, with ack-ack bursting around his 
ears. Watch him slanting down, wag- 
gling his wings to signal the squadron 
in, leveling off to aim his torpedo, 
drop it, send it straight and true to its 
target .. . Up ahead a Jap carrier 
Squirms to escape. Her guns are blaz- 
ing and her destroyer escort is blast- 
ing away, throwing everything they’ve 
got point-blank at the Doom that 
comes riding fast as the torpedo 
bombers press home their attack. 


They’re not counting risks, those 
wonderful kids from the U.S.A. And 
in these days, that’s a thing we at 
Harvester never forget. 


For the Navy has given us an as- 
signment which we regard as an 
honor—the production of aircraft tor- 
pedoes, one of the toughest of all pre- 
cision jobs. 


A torrepo is a deadly projectile of 
special steels and brass and copper 
and alloys, carrying hundreds of 
pounds of explosive. Yet it has preci- 


Many parts of our torpedo are made 
in air-conditioned, temperature-con- 
trolled rooms, rooms which are 
scrubbed each day because tiny par- 
ticles of dust, no thicker than one 
night’s dust on your piano, would de- 


stroy their absolute accuracy. 


Tere are parts in this torpedo so 
delicately poised that they are oiled 
with a hypodermic needle, with alter- 
nate drops placed carefully on each 
side. One extra drop of oil would 
throw them out of balance. 


A rorPepo is guided to its target by 
a gyroscope, so precise in manufac- 
ture and so sure in operation that it 
regulates the course and depth at 
which the torpedo travels. It must not 
fail. Gyroscopes normally are made 
only by specialists. Harvester makes 
its own. 


That’s the kind of job this torpedo 
is. And that’s why the men and 





women at Harvester are proud that 
in starting production we beat our 
promise to the Navy by months. 


We have been greatly aided in do- 
ing that by the Navy itself. Through 
Navy cooperation, a picked group 
of Harvester production men stayed 
at a government torpedo station 
for weeks, planning layout, tooling 
and methods, outlining special train- 
ing for Harvester employes. 


The experience of Navy men is 
joined with the production skill of 
Harvester men to achieve this goal. 


To the boys who use these weapons 
we owe a supreme debt. Every man 
and woman of us is determined to 
see that that debt is paid. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


FILL YOUR STAMP BOOKS * * * BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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Canning Industry 
In Big Ad Drive 


*The National Canners Association 
this week called upon the nation’s 
canning industry to cooperate in a 
newspaper advertising campaign to 
recruit workers for the 1943 season in 
more than 2,800 communities in and 
around canning centers. The canning 
season will open around June 1 and 
will run about two months. 

The NCA is asking all canners to 
help solve the critical manpower 
problem in the industry by buying 
space in all local and daily papers 
urging all available man and woman 
power to report for this essential 
work. Copy. was prepared by the 
NCA and the Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

An advertising “kit” of nine ads 
has been prepared for canners and 
they are made available to them in 
mat form without charge. The ads 
are in 1,000-line and 500-line size. 
The canner is requested to pay only 
for the space. 

To augment its newspaper drive, 
NCA is placing thousands of posters 
in canning communities carrying the 
same message as the ads. The can- 
ners are asked to utilize the nine 
NCA ads before June 1. Patriotic 
appeal features each ad and poster. 
Canners are urged by the NCA to sit 
down with their local publishers to 
map their campaign, according to 


Hanper Payne, director of the Man-- 


power Division of the NCA. 

“We strongly urge newspaper pub- 
lishers in and around canning com- 
munities to solicit their local canner- 
ies for this copy. Not only will it 
mean additional revenue for them, 
they will be performing a service to 
the nation in helping solve this seri- 
ous manpower problem.” 

= 


Chicago Sun Guild 
Meetings Continue 


Curcaco, March 18—Representatives 
of the Chicago Sun management and 
Chicago Newspaper Guild met this af- 
ternoon to consider counter proposals 
to the guild’s original demands in con- 
tract negotiations began last week for 
Sun news and editorial department 
employes. 

The guild’s original proposal has 
been termed by Marshall Field, found- 
er of the Sun, as an “impossibly ex- 
travagant, and unworkable proposi- 
tion.” (See E. & P. for March 6). 

In reply to Mr. Field’s letter, ad- 
dressed to the staff, Daniel T. Smyth, 
Sun unit chairman comments on the 
guild’s proposal and management’s re- 
action in “The Sun Dial,” Sun unit 
guild paper. He stated in part: 

“We did not expect the management 
to accept our proposals without ques- 
tion. For instance, our proposal on 
wage scales, intended to adjust our 
compensation to keep step with the 
cost of living as well as the law will 
allow, seemed fair to us, but we were 
willing to listen to proposed modifica- 
tions by the management negotiators, 
who possess more exact information of 
the paper’s ability to pay than we 
have. The Times contract, which Mr. 
Field apparently regards as the model 
for wage scales, was worked out by 
just such a procedure... . 

“We never expected Mr. Field to 
follow the lead of the Times in the 
highly competitive market he men- 
tions. We always thought he wanted 
to compete with the Tribune. We 
want to. But we didn’t ask for any 
terrific Christmas bonuses, such as 
those paid by our only competitor in 
the morning field.” 

Management negotiators include Mr. 
Taylor, Clem Randau, business man- 
ager; and editorial executives of the 
Sun. The guild is represented by Al 


Jackson, president of the Chicago 
guild; William Mueller, Times assistant 
city editor; Wilfred Wille, Interna- 
tional News Service Chicago bureau; 
Fullerton Fulton, CIO regional direc- 
tor; and John Weilburg, ANG repre- 
sentative, who acts as guild spokes- 
man. 


Sen. Taft Attacks 


Davis Broadcasts 

WasuincTon, March 15—The action 
of Elmer Davis in returning to the 
radio for a series of official news 
broadcasts is “an insult to the abilities 
of our free press and radio,” Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft of Ohio has 
charged. 

The Senator inquired by what au- 
thority Davis has “commandeered” all 
of the stations on four networks, and 
the OWI head replied that no stations 
are under compulsion to carry the 


program. 

“If,” said Taft, “he will make the 
facts available to the newspapers and 
the radios with frankness and candor, 
they will make it unnecessary for him 
to take over their job.” 

a 


ANPA Finds Dailies 
Print Ration Calendars 


A recent survey conducted by the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation as to what newspapers were 
doing in keeping the public informed 
about rationing regulations reveals the 
following figures: Of 1,036 newspapers 
replying to an ANPA inquiry, all but 
62 are publishing rationing calendars 
for the information of the public or 
are giving publicity to all available 
news about rationing for the benefit of 
the public. Of the 62 not doing so, 55 
plan to introduce such _ rationing 
calendars. 


PERSONALS 


continued from page 28 








(Cal.) News-Press, has reported to 
Parris, S. C., for officer’s training in 
the Marine Corps. 


F. K, Arthur, Jr., formerly day edi- 
tor of the AP bureau at Los Angeles, 
was commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy two weeks after he had 
been inducted into the Army as a pri- 
vate. The commission arrived while 
Arthur was hospitalized by the Army. 
He finally secured his release from 
both hospital and Army and imme- 
diately reported for service in the 
Navy. 

Lee Anderson, district circulation 
manager for the Glendale (Cal.) 
News-Press, has been inducted into 
the Army and is stationed at Fort 
MacArthur. 

Theodore Dyer of the Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald’s Biddeford office, 
has been called into the service. His 
work will be carried on by Miss 
Francis Fisher. 


Bartholomew Back 
From South Pacific 


continued from page 6 








recalled the trips he made to the New 
Guinea front from Port Moresby in a 
two-seater plane which he borrowed 
from an Australian. He called it a 
“puddle jumper.” It had no wind- 
shield and the propellor’s blasts con- 
tinually smacked against his face. Not 
infrequently he thought nearby cocoa- 
nuts were going to do the same. 

“It was quite a scare at times,” he 
said. “The pilot found a lane in the 
cocoanut palms and flew down it. He 
never went in for altitude.” 

Later, in Australia, Bartholomew 
went through a crash landing of a 
Marine Corps transport plane when 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
PRESS TO MAP AID IN APRIL BOND, DRIVE 


WASHINGTON, March 18—At the invitation of Treasury Secretary Henry 
Morgenthau, representatives of publisher associations will meet here 
Saturday to discuss the part newspapers can play in the Second War Loan 


Drive, to be inaugurated April first with a $13,000,000,000 goal. 


Methods by 


which advertising and editorial support may best be linked with the securities 
campaign will be talked over and such decisions as are arrived at will be 


passed on to members of the publisher groups represented here. 


Paid ad. 


vertising, except that for which individual newspapers find sponsors, is not 


on the agenda. 





the hydraulic gear failed, but all es- 
caped injury. The plane took off the 
next day for Admiral Halsey’s head- 
quarters. 

Amplifying previous reports of 
South Pacific transportation difficul- 
ties resulting from Admiral Halsey’s 
order confining correspondents to sur- 
face travel (E & P, March 13, page 7), 
Bartholomew said the ban would 
compel U.P. to reverse its entire 
Pacific coverage setup unless the 
Halsey order is modified. 

Instead of weeks, resultant delays 
would run into two months, he said. 
Between the Solomons area and Hono- 
lulu, present headquarters of U.P., vir- 
tually no surface transportation is 
available. A correspondent would 
have to return to San Francisco, then 
take another boat to Honolulu. Aver- 
age time to San Francisco would be 
three weeks to a month, plus another 
week or 10 days to Honolulu, not 
counting considerable waiting time. 


Two Days vs. Two Months 


“It is safe to say that where men 
used to fly between the Solomons area 
and Honolulu in two to four days, 
they are now required to go by a 
route that takes up to two months,” 
he said. He indicated that Admiral 
Halsey was informed erroneously that 
war mail was delayed by correspond- 
ents’ trips. He pointed out that when 
Barry Faris stopped off to interview 
Halsey and was ordered to proceed by 
surface ship, no mail took his place on 
the plane. ‘ 

“Correspondents can now fly in 
Army planes to Australia if they don’t 
get off the plane to interview Halsey 
and put themselves under his jurisdic- 
tion,” explained Bartholomew. “A 
fair criticism is that operational orders 
of the three areas. (those of Admirals 
Nimitz and Halsey and Gen. Mac- 
Arthur) don’t jibe. Honolulu at one 
end and Australia-at the other permit 
transportation of correspondents and 
Halsey in the middle forbids it.” 

If the Halsey order continues it will 
become necessary for U.P. to split its 
present Honolulu staff between Hawaii 
and Halsey’s base, Bartholomew said. 
A compromise is hoped for under 
which correspondents will be subject 
to two or three days delay, or there- 
abouts, while awaiting air transporta- 
tion, instead of two months by surface 
travel. 

Malaria and insect bites are the 
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worst enemies of reporters in New 
Guinea. Frank Hewlett, U-P., suf. 
fered 27 bad infections on his legs 
from insect bites and was sent to the 
headquarters hospital in Australia re. 
cently. Bartholomew and Don Cas- 
well of U.P. had to carry him to a car 
because he was unable to walk. Ma- 
laria also caught up with Hewlett, 
but it was only incidental to the in- 
sect poisoning. Hospitalized a month, 
he will be released shortly, Bartholo- 
mew said. 

At Fenton’s headquarters corre- 
spondents sleep under mosquito net- 
ting. At every meal quinine is taken. 
It is on the table like common salt at 
home. Minimum dosage is 15 one- 
grain tablets a day. The correspond- 
ents also take from the table regularly 
their vitamin tablets, compensating 
for the lack of green vegetables, and 
salt tablets commonly used in the 
tropics. 

Correspondents stricken with ma- 
laria or needing rest cures are 
flown to Auckland or Wellington, New 
Zealand, out of the malaria belt, about 
every three months. 

Bartholomew left on his trip Dee, 1 
and returned early this month. With 
U.P. more than 20 years, he has di- 
rected its war coverage from San 
Francisco since Pearl Harbor. 
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When Do We Eat? 


When do we eat?” is no wise-crack in many lands across 


the sea. . . 


Our leaders assure us we'll eat regularly 
... and sufficiently. 


But it isn’t quite as simple as that. In 
fact, the situation is admittedly pretty 
critical.. We have the fertile fields, of 
course, to grow what we’ve pledged to our 
Allies plus a sufficiency for ourselves... 
and our farmers have the required experi- 
ence, intelligence and will. 


But there are two unsolved problems... 


Manpower . . . and transportation! 


Much attention is being given to man- 
power .. less, apparently, to transportation. 


With processed food limited, America 
must depend largely on fresh food... 
perishables . . . which must move almost 
directly from field to market to table. 
There will be little in storage to draw 
upon. The pantry will be painfully bare. 
That’s the year-round prospect for the 
duration and longer. 


So the food for America must keep 
moving steadily, as it’s harvested. 


And that’s a job for Truck-Trailers, 
which already handle the bulk of our fresh 
food and are especially geared for swift, 
flexible, on-schedule movement. 


Railroads are already loaded with es- 
sential war hauling. Moreover, time rules 
against them for most perishables, now 
that rail schedules are slowed by conges- 
tion. Tomatoes, carrots, beans, peas can’t 
wait for cars to be spotted, trains to be 
made up, schedules to be cleared. They 
must start promptly and keep going... as 
they do in Trailers. 


It’s not just a matter of spoilage. There’s 
another important factor . . . food value. 
Your physician will tell you that most 
vegetables and fruits lose their vitamin 
potency, or nutritive value, rapidly ...that 
they should be eaten while fresh. 


How about long hauls . . . Louisiana to 


But we must keep it just a wise-crack here. 


Detroit or Chicago, for example? Can 
Trailers handle these? 


Well, they’ve been doing it, efficiently 
and economically, for years. There have 
been hundreds of year-round food-runs of 
800, 1,000, 1,200 miles or more. . . practi- 
cal from every standpoint. No... distance 
is no problem. 


Whether your food is brought from the 
next county or across the country, you're 
going to have to depend largely on Truck- 
Trailers to carry it. 


And that brings up this point: Unless 
provision is soon made for additional and 
replacement equipment .. . Trailers, refrig- 
erating units, tractors, tires ard parts... . 
there may not be enough capacity to bring 
you even the limited supplies now con- 
templated! 


‘What about the existing Trailers? Can’t 
those that have hauled canned goods now 
carry perishables? Many of them can... 
if they’re not hauling processed food for 
the government. But the available Trail- 
ers can’t begin to handle the volume be- 
cause fresh foods have from two to five 
times the bulk of canned, dried and frozen 
foods. Thus, proportionately that many 
more Trailers will be needed for the same 
quantity of food. 


What’s the answer? 


Just this: The production of sufficient 
truck and Trailer equipment . . . replace- 
ments, additional vehicles, refrigerating 
units, tires and parts . . . to see us through. 
The present stockpile is far from adequate. 


There is no time to be lost, of course. The 
situation is right on top of us. But if pror:pt, 
adequate action is taken, there is no dangcr 
of improperly nourished war workers. . . 
or a hungry America... or the query, in 
seriousness : 


“When do we eat?” 
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A FEW FACTS ABOUT YOUR 
FOOD SUPPLY AND ITS 
TRANSPORTATION 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has asked commercial growers 
of vegetables, beans, peas, potatoes 
and sweet potatoes to cultivate 
9,202,000 acres in 1943 — an in- 
crease of 1,343,000 acres, or 18 per 
cent, over the acreage for 1942. 


e > 


The goal for U. S. meat produc- 
tion in 1943 is 17 per cent above 
1942; for poultry, 28 per cent. 


Trucks and Trailers carry more 
than half of the vegetables and 
fruits to consumers in cities and 
towns. At twelve of the largest mar- 
kets, 47 per cent of the receipts are 
by truck and Trailer. Deliveries di- 
rect to stores increase this figure 
substantially. And there are 54,000 
U. S. communities which have no 
rail service whatever. 


Twenty large cities receive all of 
their milk by truck. In many others, 
the percentage is over 90. 


Trucks and Trailers haul two- 
thirds or more of all livestock ton- 
nage from farm to market. The 
proportion of poultry delivered by 
truck and Trailer is still higher. 


(NOTE—tThe above facts on truck and 
Trailer delivery are from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics for 1941.) 





PLAN ON THE HIGH SIDE! 


Most of our war preparations 
are on the high side . . . and justi- 
fiably so. An army of 11,000,000 
is needed, the Military states, to 
guarantee Victory. AnJ with 
tanks, planes, trucks, guns, our 
producticn sights are up... not 
down. We musin t be caught short. 


But with transportation . . . es- 
pecia‘ly motor transpcrtation . 
which is ad:n'ttsd!y necessary if 
the heme front is to support the 
war front, the planning has con- 
sistently been on the low side. 


Isn't this out-of-balance un- 
wise? Shouldn’t all related plan- 
ning be on the high side? 


DETROIT 
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Publishers Should 
Not Judge CAMs 
By Cash Results 


Long Range Importance... 
Classified Amounts to 20%, 
Of Total Linage Volume 

By FELIX S$. TOWLE 


If you are not one of the few CAMs 
blessed with a classified-minded pub- 
lisher, the greatest individual selling 
you have is to sell yourself, your de- 
partment ahd classified advertising to 
your publisher. This admonition may 
sound a little remote to the many 
problems at hand but it is the key- 
stone of a successful department. 


In a recent conversation with the 
publisher of one of the country’s out- 
standing newspapers we ventured an 
opinion that too many publishers 
neither knew nor appreciated the 
value of classified advertising. He 
respectfully disagreed and stated that 
“just a glance at the cash book” was 
all that was necessary to convince 
any publisher of the worth of classi- 
fied advertising. 

Cash Book Analysis 

In the final analysis, his statement 
is a convincing and determining fac- 
tor. However, our contention was— 
and still is—that when this “cash 
book” answer is the sole interest and 
single appreciation in the working 
knowledge of classified advertising we 
again differ. 

If this “clairvoyant” glance at the 
cash book reveals a healthy, robust 
black figure, all is well and peace, 
serenity, and security is guaranteed 
for another month. However, if a 
blazing, scarlet numeral meets the 
vision, it is an entirely different story 
and the CAM had better have an un- 
derstanding publisher or an agile 
brain for some real gray matter fenc- 
ing. Sometimes, an ebony figure will 
“rate a by-line” for the CAM—but, 
no one ever claimed the parentage of 
a redone. Under this plan, the classi- 
fied department is running on prac- 
tically a month-to-month basis. 

Why does this condition exist? Be- 
cause the average CAM has permitted 
the publisher to judge his worth by 
cash book results the situation will 
continue until it is corrected by the 
CAM. A poor month in the display 
and circulation departments can easily 
be excused by the reminder that “next 
month” or the “next three months” 
this or that will take place and the 
“increased business” will more than 
make up for the present condition. 
Too often, the future or future plans 
of classified advertising is known only 
to the CAM. The publisher is not 
aware of these plans because he has 
not been told. And, furthermore, he 
is accustomed to depending upon the 
cash book to advise him of the value 
of classified advertising. 

Plan for the Future 


Plans, by the CAM, should be cre- 
ated and submitted to the publisher 
or the advertising director, as the case 
may be, for the future as well as the 
present operations. This is one meth- 
od of selling the publisher on the 
thought that he has a classified de- 


partment and that it is an important & 


part of his publication. 

As to the importance of classified 
advertising facts and figures are al- 
ways convincing. Let us consider 
some of the leading newspapers of 
the nation. The classified advertising 
linage of these publications as com- 
pared to the total linage runs from 
15.8% to 45.1%, Sundays, and from 
15.1% to 45.8%, daily. In most in- 


stances, the percentages are in the 
higher brackets. 

Another interesting angle is the 
percentage comparisons of today’s 
conditions as compared to the “good 
old days” of 1929. From 1929 to 1932, 
inclusive, classified advertising repre- 
sented from 18% to 18.9% of the total 
advertising linage published. Com- 
paring these figures to the present 
times, from 1938 to 1942, classified ad- 
vertising represented from 20.3% to 
20.8% of the total advertising linage. 

Agreeing with our friend, the pub- 
lisher, that dollars and cents are the 
real worth of any commodity, the 
above figures when represented by 
income will increase in interest and 
value. By virtue of the average classi- 
fied rate structure, considering the 
many single insertions at higher rates, 
the revenue derived from classified 
advertising as compared to total ad- 
vertising revenue will represent even 
a greater percentage. 

This column is indebted to Anthony 
T. Powderly, CAM Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle, for the follow- 
ing survey upon which the above sta- 
tistics are based. He gives as his 
source of information the figures as 
compiled by Media Records. 


% of 

Class. Total 

Linage Adv. 

Chicago Tribune ...... (m) 4,530,520 35.4 
(S) 1,954,952 29.0 

Los Angeles Examiner (m) 4,081,255 45.8 
: (S) 1,553,938 30,3 
Detroit News ......... (e) 4,051,875 26.1 
B} 2,706,883 45.1 

Los Angeles Times ..... (e) 4,041,454 33.2 
3} 1,650,836 34.0 

Newark News ........- (e) 3,915,957 26.5 
Baltimore Sun ........ (m) 3,362,134 42.0 
(S) 1,264,909 21.3 

San Francisco Examiner (m) 3,275,960 43.4 
cs »544,426 35.3 

Akron Beacon Journal .(e) 3,235,396 23.3 
(S) 828,025 26.2 

New York Times...... (m) 2,978,930 26.7 
(S) 3,056,111 30.0 

Oakland Tribune ...... (e) 2,970,412 32.0 
(S) — 976,438 41.3 

Philadelphia Inquirer ..(m) 2,903,251 23.2 
CS) 1,724°485 2915 

Washington Star ....... (e) 2,660,632 15.1 
CS) 1,155,394 21.7 

Portland Oregonian ....(m) 2,655,932 31.6 
: ; (S) 1,090,814 27.3 
Indianapolis Star ..... (m) 2,595,670 32.9 
(S) 1,055,560 23.2 

Miami Herald ........ (m) 2,566,727 28.6 
(S) | 845,323 24.9 

Milwaukee Journal ....(e) 2,538,746 17.7 
(S) 1,553,101 30.0 

Cleveland Plain Dealer.(m) 2,424,704 30.4 
CS) 1,231,386 19.3 

Cleveland Press ....... (e) 2,393,634 20.2 
N. Y. Journal American,(m) 2,380,270 32.7 
; (S) 1,071,486 29.6 

Seattle Post Intelligencer (m) 2,348,430 38.4 
(S) 722,876 15.9 

Philadelphia Bulletin ...(e) 2,345,704 16.5 
Pittsburgh Press ....... (e) 2,343,484 19.0 
(S) 1,388,359 32.4 

Buffalo News ......... (e) 2,259,562 15.7 
Seattle Times ......... (e) 2,233,332 22.7 
(S) | 859,631 25.1 

Houston Chronicle ....(e) 2,180,269 20.9 
; : (S) 692,876 21.6 
Indianapolis News .....(e) 2,159,764 19.5 
Detroit Times ......... (e) 2,103,824 23.6 
(S) 764,465 20.2 

San Diego Union...... (m) 2,085,213 31.0 
(S) 527,671 16.0 

Flint Journal ......... (e) 2,032,180 21.2 
(S) 390,963 18.8 

Columbus Dispatch ....(e) 2,017,453 19.7 
(S) 891,500 27.9 





} 

















The One 
Great Thing in 
Halftone Illustration 


—is to remember that you 
are reproducing the whole 
photograph, not merely the 
high lights and shadows. . . 
Certified Mats help to pre- 
serve the gradations that 
make the original plate 
truly a “half-tone”. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Rochester Democrat & 


eee ETP (m) 2,013,437 23.0 
(S) 1,133,135 26.9 
St. Louis Post Dispatch.(e) 1,826,683 18.6 
(S) 1,763,625 37.0 
San Antonio Express...(m) 1,820,297 40.6 
(S) 612,507 17.6 

New Orleans Times 
a er m) 1,954,870 17.9 
(S) 872,239 15.8 
Total Adv. Class. Adv. % 
eee 1,897,213,018 345,440,562 18.2 
Se 1,654,246,249 298,950,101 18.0 
| aa 1,464,867,677 265,270,127 18.1 
>) 1,164,769,819 220,360,713 18.9 
ee 1,065,514,601 197,262,098 18.5 
a 1,225,165,889 255,011,657 20.8 
Ee 1,243,549,515 252,724,536 20.3 
ine EEE 1,268,631,772 262,811,180 20.7 
.. 1,313,233,254 272,567,527 20.7 
ee 1,241,671,534 257,311,594 20.7 


The job of the CAM, these days, is 
one of managerial ability. Each and 
every day should represent a well 
planned and satisfactorily executed 
program. Daily, monthly and annual 
comparisons should be the basis of 
your operation. Discuss them with 
the advertising director or publisher. 
Make and keep them a well informed, 
integral, working part of your organ- 
ization. Classified advertising, as re- 
vealed by statistics, is more important 
and a greater revenue producing part 
of the newspaper. Your publisher 
should know about it! 

& 


ADS GET WORKERS 


With agricultural and packing plant 
workers at a premium in its com- 
munity, the Hemet (Cal.) News de- 
signed a series of 5-col. by 16-inch 
advertisements urging housewives to 
help harvest the crops and lend a 
hand in the packing plants. The 
series was then sold to a local grower 
and packer, ads to run every other 
week for eight weeks. Each adver- 
tisement carries a registration coupon 
which, when filled in, is turned over 
either to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce or to the News. Eighty house- 
wives signed up as the result of the 
initial advertisement. 





IT’S SPEED! 





Improved Flat 


SPEED mould 


Write for illustrated bulletin 
R. HOE & CO., INC. 


r New York,N.Y 


910 Fast 138th St. ct East Rive 
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EWSPAPER PTA, A% 
Australia 


@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing, publishing, printing and 
commercial broadcasting In 
Australia and New Zealand. 


If you are planning sales cam- 
paigns or are interested in 
these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 
Published Monthly 


Subscription rate $1.60 per year 
post free 





Warwick Bldg., Hamilton St., Sydney 












Newsprint Shipments 
Down in February 


Canadian newsprint shipments jp 
February amounted to 222,383 
and were 42,238 tons or 16.0% lower 
than a year ago, according to the 
Newsprint Association of Canada 
Shipments to United States and over. 
seas customers decreased 15.3% and 
30.4% respectively while shipments tp 
Canada declined 5.8%. Shipments 
represented 65.1% of 1942 capacity 
compared with 60.4% in, January ang 
77.4% in February last year. 

Canadian production amounted 
221,807 tons and was 56,294 tons 
20.2% below February, 1942. Prody. 
tion represented 64.9% of 1942 capacity 
as against 65.6% in January and 81.4%, 
in February a year ago. 

Shipments and production by Unite 
States mills decreased 20.1% and 15.6%, 
from the levels reported in Feb., 


MORRILL 


BLACK NEWS INKS 
for High Speed Presse: 





EAD the world in volume because 
they lead in performance! The 
ticher, deeper, true-black pigment 
makes it a joy for readers’ eyes, 
Famous for free-flowing and uniform 
coverage of solid areas . . clean, 
decisive type edges...crisp sparkling 
halftones . quick-setting with abso- 
lute minimum of offset. 


GEO. H. MORRILL Co 


Div. General Printing Ink 
100 SIXTH AVE 


NEW YORK, N 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1942 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1942, 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . $5,188,714,637.87 
This amount, together with future premiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 


. Reserved for Future Payments Under Supplementary 


filed with the various State Insurance Departments in the United States.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


a Government Securitie - $1,772,834,288.52 
U. S. Government, $1,640, 023, 863. 53; ‘Canadien 
Government, $132,810,424.99. 

Other Bonds . ‘ 

U.S. State and ‘Municipal, $86, 482, 597. 79; “Canadien 
Provincial and Municipal, $92,268,974.32; Rail- 


2,034,305 ,897.93 


Contracts . 189,169,000.07 . — 
d, $527,015,597.35; Public Utilities, $818,347,- 
Policy proceeds oem death laine, mmatesed endow. piper. mee ~ ge ’ ¥ * 
ments and other payments left with the Company. = Industrial and Miscellaneous, $510,191,- 
Dividends Left with the Company . . .- +--+ «+ - 30,301,837.94 Stocks. . . 81,805,186.00 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . .. . - 
Other Policy Obligations . . . . ». «+ «© © «© « 


30,307,563.89 
18,993,606.98 


All but $320, 750. 00 : are ’ Preferred or > Guaranteed. 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 


° 952,431,702.03 
Farms, $89,380,287.45; Other Property, $363, 051,- 


414.58. 
DueorAccrued. . . . + + «© «© © « « 17,542,243.00 
vaneoue 7 ROUNRGNPGEEED 6 sce tt th pp he we 453,940,104.42 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . - » «+ = > 18,083,549.37 Real Estate Owne 383,026,409.36 


Reserve for Mortgage Loans. Poe a oe 17,000,000.00 
To provide against possible depreciation in value of 


such loans. 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders ° 
Set aside for payment in 1943 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them. SS 


102,733,947.00 


d. 
Includes $124,250, 661. 21 Housing Prciiecta and seat 
estate for Company use, and $71,670,999.49 real 
estate under contract of sale. 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection, net 
interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 


158,765,194.49 
95,913,691.33 
61,893,102.50 
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TOTAL OBLIGATIONS .. . . « « « « $5,612,846,386.12 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $5,994,915,576.58 


SURPLUS FUNDS $382,069,190.46 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $382,069,190.46, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds . . $12,300,000.00 Unassigned Funds(Surplus) . . $369,769,190.46 


and serves as a margin of safety against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to war or other conditions. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $271,804,055.40 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. 

In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves required by Law are 
$5,188,802,875.87, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $17,995,311.37. 








Life Insurance in Force,Endof 1942. ..... . 
Paid-for Life insurance Issued During 1942. 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1942 . 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1942 OPERATIONS 


- $26,867,676,154.00 
2,051,013,903.00 
533,624,637.04 





I" THE 75 YEARS since Metropolitan was 
founded on March 24, 1868, we have 
seen America face crises of many kinds, 
and from each crisis emerge stronger than 
ever. We confidently believe that America 
will do just that again—that the best years 
of our history lie before us. 





We are determined to do everything in 

our power to help make that future bright 

" ...to make sure that the promises in each 
: life insurance policy are fulfilled ... and to 

. do our utmost to keep wisely invested the 
six billion dollars which we hold for the 








Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


benefit of our thirty million policyholders. 


Our report on how we are striving to do 
these things assumes a greater importance 
than ever before, coming as it does in the 
midst of America’s struggle for existence. 

Your Metropolitan life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. At the end of 1942, Metro- 
politan had a total of more than 
$1,640,000,000 invested in United States 
Government Bonds. In addition, nearly 
$133,000,000 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. These dollars are help- 


SV ERSARY 1868-195 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


ing to buy the materials needed for victory. 


On the production front, your life in- 
surance dollars are helping to finance the 
industries that are pouring out the sinews 
of war. 


In fulfilling its obligations to its policy- 
holders during 1942, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries more than $533,000,000.00. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 
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FEBRUARY LINAGE UP 8.7%; 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


BEST FOR MONTH, SINCE 1937 
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BEBB=1942 [mum)=1943 IN MILLIONS OF LINES 


By ROBERT U. BROWN 


FEBRUARY newspaper linage registered a gain of 

8.7% over the same month in 1942 with a total 
of 95,606,607 lines, which was the best for the 
month since 1937 and with that one exception was 
the best for February since 1932. All classifications 
registered gains with the exception of automotive 
and financial. 1943 so far is 7.2 per cent ahead 
of 1942. 

General, with an increase of 21.6%, and classi- 
fied with a gain of 22.2% produced the most 
encouraging picture. General’s total linage was the 
highest for the month since 1937 and classified 
recorded its highest mark for the month since 1930. 

Retail with a 1.3% gain over February, 1942, was 
the best February figure since 1937, and depart- 
ment store with an increase of 5.7% rang up its 





NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 


(Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from Media 
Records Measurements) 
1943 1942 Gof E.&P. 

Total Advertising Linage Linage 1942 Index 

February 95,606,607 87,943,943 108.7 102.7 

January ..... 94,488,243 89,340,896 105.8 102.9 
Display Only 

ebruary 73,371,801 69,752,432 105.2 99.8 

January ..... 72,203,581 70,276,830 102.7. 101.1 
Classified 

February .... 22,234,806 18,191,511 122.2 113.3 
. ~ Pee 22,284,662 19,064,066 116.9 109.5 

etal 

February .... 52,881,278 52,190,794 101.3 102.7 

Jepeary ....%. 54,129,780 53,676,985 100.8 104.1 
Department Store 

February 23,008,041 21,762,293 105.7 106.5 

January ..... 23,088,892 21,621,312 106.8 107.6 
General 

February 17,836,059 14,661;987 121.6 107.8 

January 14,674,173 13,076,076 112.2 105.2 
Automotive 

February 1,422,710 1,560,209 91.2 36.6 

January ..... 1,512,803 1,319,593 114.6 49.2 
Financial 

February .... 1,231,754 1,339,442 92.0 78.9 

January ..... 1,886,825 2,204,176 85.6 61.3 





best figure for the month since 1930. 
was up 5.2%. 

Automotive slipped off again after a slight gain 
in January and in February showed a loss of 8.8. 
Financial was off 8%. These figures are based on 
Media Records measurements of newspapers in 
52 cities. 

On the Epiror & PusiisHer Index, which is the 
average for the month for the last five years, total 
linage was ahead at 102.7; classified at 113.3; retail 
at 102.7; department store 106.5; general 107.8; 
automotive down to 36.6; financial at 78.9; and dis- 
play only at 99.8. 

For the year to date, compared to two months in 
1942, retail is ahead 1.1%; department store is 
up 6.3%; general has an increase of 17.2%; auto- 
motive i a gain of 1.9%; classified is up 19.5%; 
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Total display showed a 





and financial is off 12%. 
gain of 4%. 
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Linage for Principal Cities 





AKRON, OHIO 




















1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Beacon Journal ...... (e) 1,001,339 1,041,904 40,565 L 
Beacon Journal ...... (S) 282,163 209,809 72,354 G 
Total Daily .......... 1,001,339 1,041,904 40,565 L 
Total Sunday ........ 282,163 209,809 72,354G 
Grand ‘Total ......... 1,283,502 1,251,713 31,789 G 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Knickerbocker News. .(e) 449,110 389,023 60,087 G 
imes Union ...... (m) 329,353 393,987 64,634 L 
“Times Union ...... (S) 233, 469 208,620 24,849 G 
Total Daily .......... 778,463 783,010 4,547 L 
Total Sunday ........ 233,469 208,620 24,849 G 
Grand Total .....0+. - 1,011,932 991,630 20,302 G 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
ie suscccncsaye (m) 268,480 293,671 25,191 L 
WEED cccvenesocene (e) 304,854 318,168 13, "314 L 
ee ee (S) 61,676 50,570 11,106 G 
Total Daily 573,334 ‘ 611,839 38,505 L 
Total Sunday 61,676 50,570 11,106 G 
Grand Total 635,010 662,409 27,399 L 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Constitution ........ (m) 492,001 494,040 2,039 L 
DT ..0s0s000s cae (e) 717,168 712 4,966 G 
+Constitution ansesih (S) 287,169 255,143 32,026 G 
OO (S) 323,115 239,436 83,679 G 
tee Dalkey .c0ccsccce 1,209,169 1,206,242 2,927G 
Total Sunday ........ 610,284 494,579 115,705 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,819,453 1,700,821 118,632 G 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
News-Post ......... .(e) 801,212 728,575 72,637 G 
_ WTTTETTTT TT Tee (m) 651,295 525,797 125,498 G 
UD 0s 000nd000000004 (e) 1,182,341 1,074,234 108,107 G 
*American ......... (S) 305,562 260,049 45,513 G 
TER: nakssannctenes (S) 468,783 434,744 34,039 G 
Tete Dally .0.scccnce 2, 634, 848 2,328,606  306,242G 
Total Sunday ........ 774,345 694,793 79,552 G 
Grand Total ..céeccrs 3,409,193 3,023,399 385,794 G 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
SG wcccucseoces’ (e) 158,045 176,239 18,194 L 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Age-Herald ........ (m) 410,125 396,004 14,121 ? 
_— ey ere (e) 623,673 627,406 
pebnoneseeeoases (e) 330,646 266,877 63, 769 G 
ls & Age- Herald. (S) 320,110 313,465 6,645 G 
erry 1,364,444 1,290,287 74,157 G 
ee Ee eee 320,110 313,465 6,645 G 
Grand Total ...0.000. 1,684,554 1,603,752 80,802 G 


BOSTON, MASS. 





1943 1942 Gain or les 
*$Record-American (mé&e) 331,616 316,699 14,917G 
GE. csseeaescdue (m&e) 591,194 568,620 22,574G 
Herald-Traveler 
(See note) 702,261 712,302 10,041 L 
OTT 372,785 322,924 49,861 G 
i Pee 217,455 150,221 67,234 G 
DO wedavsscbee ots 257,616 228,034 29,582 G 
err S) 347,111 283,159 63,952 G 
| eer (S) 98,860 50,365 48,495 G 
CE TE cncagvesks 1,997,856 1,920,545 77,311G 
See EE Sec cees 921,042 711,779 209,263G 
ONS OO eae 2,918,898 2,632,324 286, x 


Nore: Globe is sold in combination, morning and eve- 
ning. Traveler is sold in combination with morning or 
Sunday Herald. (§) Record, morning, is sold in combination 
with the American, evening. Linage of one edition is given. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


eat ier Express ..(m) $22,551 427,335 95,216 G 
DOG senntabeonaeae (e) 1,070,773 974,682 96,091 G 
“Courier Express ...(S) 381,436 306,144 75,292 G 
Total Daily .......... 1,593,324 1,402,017 191,307 G 
Total Sunday jeecteen em 381,436 306,144 75,292 G 
rene TOE cer eviess 1,974,760 1,708,161 266,599 G 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Courier . (See note) 580,054 628,419 48,365 L 
NoTE: The Courier (e) and Post (m) sold in combina- 


tion. Linage of one edition, Courier (e) only, is given. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Piette . nc0css vecenet (e) 408,472 418,166 9,694 L 
SERS | on 0.n0.0:0 devas (S) 106,595 100,664 5,931G 
Total Daily .......... 408,472 418,166 9,094 L 
Total Sunday 106,595 100,664 5,931G 
Grand Wotel *.......0.00 515,067 518,830 3,763 L 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
PENG . invcatsiads (m) 1,106,180 875,920 230,260 G 
MM fechatens enmaat (m) 441,290 320,900 120,390 G 
*Daily News ........(e) 802,086 748,854 53,232 G 
Herald-American ....(e) 579,328 531,816 47,512 G 
Ti TIMES ceeesesecccess (e) 385,318 428,185 42,867 L 
— ave ae can (S) 573,454 466,277 107,177 G 
De UN din okie ae0eee (S) 228,857 206,604 22,253 G 
"He srald-American (S) 286,823 248,433 38,390 G 
rere (S) 70,009 86,722 16,713 L 
Total DE .9:4-9:444-485 Z. 314, 202 2,905,675 ‘ 408,527 G 
Total Sunday ........ 1,159,143 1,008,036 151,107G 
Grand Total ......00 4,473,345 3,913,711 559,634G 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Enquirer ........... (m) 442,822 398,582 44,240 
OSS per ees (e) 586,604 568,447 18,157 G 
Times-Star ...ccceccs (e) 655,067 639,836 15,231G 
oo eee (S) 461,796 387,459 74,337 G 
Total Daily .......... 1,684,493 1,606,865 77,628 
Total Sunday ........ 461,796 387,459 74,337 G 
Grane Total .isccccss 2,146,289 1,994°324 151,965 G 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Plain Dealer .......(m) 632,747 506,276 126,471G 
I io aitniie di ostya. i ee 482,717 448,670 34,0476 
iene ape (e) 916,589 816,678  99,911G 
*+Plain Dealer ...... (S) 548,240 453,533 94,7076 
Total Daily .......... 2,032,083 1,771,624 2604296 
Total Sunday ..... $48,240 453,533 94,7076 
Grand Total 2,580,293 2,225,157 355,136G 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
alll Ee (e) 731,211 744,529 13,3181 
0 SS Sree (e) 343,541 386,674 43,133 L 
Ohio State Journal. Gn) 243,664 236,582 7,082 G 
OS eRe (S) 282,644 214,566 68,078 G 
Citimen weet (S) 129,426 103,127 26,299 
BE axesasssicndsnee 43,709 43,704 
Total Daily ......... 1,318,416 1,367,785 49,3691 
Total Sunday ie 455,779 361,397 94,3826 
Grand Total ......... 1,774,195 1,729,182 45,0136 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
News ......- — 635,050 613,934 21,1166 
Times-Herald re 812,629 863,540 50,911 L 
rr. ae rere 135,326 aneeen 
+News . okcn hee 274,884 257,133 17,7516 
Times-Herald ....... (S) 236,310 213,357 22,9536 
Total Daily .. 1,447,679 1,612,800  165,121L 
Total Sunday ........ 511,194 470,490 40,7046 
Grand Total 1,958,873 2,083,290  124,4171 
DAYTON, OHIO . 
pT eT Tee (m) 340,720 290,211 50,509 G 
Herald A OE GEE * (e) 687,586 606,915 80,6716 
__ RISES 2b (e) 821,150 744,853 76,297 G 
peel il Herald ...... (S) 164,408 101,048 63,3606 
DE aniepesrevonske (S) 195,856 119,663 76,1936 
Total Daily .......... 1,849,456 1,641,979 207,476 
Total Sunday ........ 360,264 220,711 139, 5536 
Grand Total ......... 2,209,720 1,862,690 347 0306 
DENVER, COLO. ; 
Rocky Mtn. News....(m) 254,571 207,599 46,9726 
are ae (e) 624,478 571,110 53,3686 
Rocky Mtn. News (S) 58,896 61,147 2,251 L 
<> SRC: (S) 207/555 168,516 39,0396 
Total Daily .......... 879,049 778, 709 100,340.6 
Total Sunday ........ 266,451 229,663 36,7886 
Grand Total ......... 1,145,500 1,008,372 137,1286 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
NERS an ee ceas (m) 310,387 275,880 34,507 6 
TOE - hs vcwekaasos (e) 391,281 410,167 18,8861 
DUNS. Givascusnenets (S) 215,842 196,700 19,1426 
Total Daily .......... 701,668 686,047 ‘15,6210 
Total Sunday ........ 215,842 196,700 19,1426 
Grand Total ......... 917,510 882,747 34,7636 
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Feb Lin for Princi Citi 
3 ebruary age for Principal Cities 
—— 
, DETROIT, MICH. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
% e MUNCIE, IND. 
é 1943 1942 Gain or Loss 1943 1942 Gain or Loss 1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
: ccovecee(@) 706,267 636,523 69,744G News ..........00-- (e) 816,469 783,229 33,240G Press ........-...0. e) 336,850 333,49; 
Bailes ..-0sse-- m) — 694,019 535,154 158,865G = Star 2... oe. eee s ee (m) $92,107 586,128 = $.9799G = Star ......... sees (mm) $7878. 324279 232966 
> Spaaneeenease (e) 1,293,476 1,031,937 261,539G Times .............. (e) 565,068 556,044 Wee SS oo acdietees (S) 103,464 += 98,823 4,641 G 
TUM... ovededece (S) 372,492 283,756 88,756G = 1Star ...-nccccecess (S) 370,854 309,216 = 61,638 G —..§ —_—__ —_—_ 
Bree PYESS .-ceeers .(S) 209,362 172,296 37,066 G ; Total Daily .......... 684,425 657,772 26,653 G 
| BEE. ccc cccceccce (S) 527,418 443,004  84,414G Total Daily adnaenent 1,973,644 1,925,401  48,243G Total Sunday ........ 103,464 98,823 4,641 G 
} ‘ota eee 370,854 309,216 61,638 G Grand Total ......... 787,889 756, ; 
: ARE cea tee os 2,693,762 2,203,614  490,148G Grand Total ......... 2,344,498 2,234,617 109,881 G oe eae 
: Total Sunday ...... 1,109,272 899,056  210,216G 
. Grand Total 3,803,034 3,102,670  700,364G JACKSONVILLE, FLA. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
= Times Union ....... (m) 437,372 468,135 30,763 L Gr caaacuieeede (e) 514,950 448,848 66,102 G 
- DULUTH, MINN. MMMM Jaco cc5 bc asus (e) 417,332 435,818 18,486 L Tennesesan er ee (m) 506,538 432,043 74,495 G 
” EPR ee er (e) 341,716 340,811 905 G Times Union ....... (S) 198,814 203,541 4,727 L Tennessean ......... (S) 270,403 192,041 78,362 G 
4 News-Tribune ...... (m) 253,477 236,863 +=: 16,614 G See Se eee, ae 
~ News-Tribune ...... (S) 105,535 89,586 +=: 15,949 G Te DANG <6 ccie ssc 854,704 903,953 49,249 L Total Daily .......... 1,021,488 880,891 140,597 G 
a . Total Sunday ........ 198,814 203,541 4,727 L Total Sunday ........ 270,403 192,041 78,362G 
‘| Total Daily $95,199 577.674 vee Grand Total ......... 1,053,518 1,107,494 53,976 L Grand Total ......... 1,291,891 1,072,932 218,959 G 
| Tota un may ’ , , i 
7 Grand Total 700,728 667,260  33,468G JERSEY CITY, N. J. NEWARK. N. J. 
a EL PASO, TEXAS Jerse y Journal seeeee (e) 314,431 304,671 9,760G Star-Ledger a en (m) 375,962 378,377 2.415 \* 
| 4 3 
7 RR ee ere (m) 325,337 329,791 4,454 L JOHNSTOWN. PA laa cea fn tee ee, 6 See 
a OE EE POSE soos wes (e) 375,841 351,984 23,857 o FA. “ceca eta al te tad e ’ / > 
ET concuscxieess (S) 1123326 «109,215 3,111G = Tribune ............... 576,009 570,834 5,175G ‘Star-Ledger ........ S>  “45R Gs meNC 
“ Note: ‘Tribune (e) sold in combination with Democrat a ro 7 
a Se SEE « <iceneie oe: 701,178 681,775 19,403 G (m). Linage of one edition, Tribune (e) only, is given. Ee _ Bee es 1,490,390 1,422,952 _ 67,438 G 
| Total Sunday ........ 112'326 109,215 3,111 G oro g -3 lledabadaa ly Ey eS 
1 aul Teal ........0 8131504 790°990 22'514G KNOXVILLE, TENN. Po 2” 1,721,406 1,661,553 59,853G 
] Le eer ere (m) 301,844 377,409 = 75,565 L 
== ee 4g pe ies Jews-Sentinel .....« (e) 413,056 281/848 131,208 G NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Diapateh eralc . Ce) ,0 5176 40, . Journal qaee hints eus (S) 96,799 131,579 34,780 L Journal Co Pr ieee 242,995 239,30 3 
: ___iipceseaitvonia (e) 449,754 480.230 30,476 News-Sentinel... (3) «124174 «109314 14'800G = Resinier ey 56840? Soscea ©2288 L 
7 Dispatch Herald .(S) —-:135,830 189,770» 53,940 L iGANES x osc ca ccns (S) 110,957. 128,152 17,195 L 
—_— Total Dail 803,810 874,406 70,596 I Fotal Daily -.....+.+, 714,900 659,257 55,643 G . —" 
‘ota’ OE, date kaeweus 03, y ' L Total Sunday ........ 0,973 240,893 19,920 L po Ea ere 811,4 3 21,5 
Total Sunday ........ 135,830 189,770 $3,940L Grand Total ........- 935,873 900,150 35,723 G Ted Suey... 10.937 1281s2 17,193 L 
Grand Total ......... 939,640 1,064,176 124,536 L os nnneinn. Gaus Grand Total ......... 922,359 961,116 38,757 L 
J LOS AN ES, CALIF. ; 
— ee EVANSVILLE, IND. Beemiass ..ctvecsei (m) 777,047 607,563 169,484 G NEW ORLEANS, LA 
OS eee (m) 537,395 522,686 14,709G ‘Times ............. (m) 1,006,730 823,750  182,980G e SA 
MED, ous cap abnns dks (e) 544,300 550,418 6,118L Herald-Express ...... (e) 668,481 589,377 79,104G Times Picayune ..... (m) 741,163 758,014 16,851 L 
| Courier & Press..... (S) 203,044 190,722 12,322 G FE. canes cuvens net (d) 516,908 426,931 89,977 G CS ee (e) 514,982 588,568 73,586 L 
= *Examiner ......... (S) 451,008 377,792 73,216 G States ..ceseeceereee (e) 486,161 451,833 34,328 G 
“ Toul Dolly pawiedeasais sen ees 1,073,300 $3036 i Ee (S) 403,001 391,045 11,956 G Times Picayune '& ( 
go "Sbebenpee 044 190, 12°322 SE cecucaadees: S) 394,436 386,837 7,599 G 
Grand Total ........ 1,284,739 1,263,826 20,913G (og ee 2,969,166 2,447,621 521,545 G } 
eda Total Sunday ......:. 854,009 768,837 85,172 G Total Daily .......... 1,742,306 1,798,415 56,109 L 
FALL RIVER, MASS. Groen Tet oi ciccces 3,823,175 3,216,458 606,717G a, ae weeeeees » 3t436 | 386,837 7,599 G 
ae: ca. nae” aa ane  aiiihiiineaiiae rand Total .occcc0cs 2,136,742 2,185,252 48,510 L 
. 
a Se Fimes, mma 0 Galas 714296 32,817 L ee 
1 S weeveeerervees ’ » ’ ~ 
RR  GhaM cggreh Bunk Crier oars 8) dao aaa TS Bist aciscce MI BBS pa 
: ; a > ga News ..............4m) 783,878 800,131 16,253 L 
P 4 AU «te ee eneee 2 . ’ ’ 
Total Daily .......... 676,938 685,741 8,803 L te on aoe eS eee ee | le ..-.-. é wis (m) 422,246 319,152 103,094 G 
— Total Sunday ........ 174,130 125,383 48,747 G Grand Total 1,580°527 1 620.437 39910 I Journal American ...(e) 656,349 511,352 144,997G 
Grand Total ......... S5,008: 61008; GG et see se er =" Wan,  Miscneseteuneateds (e) 393,793 346,880  46,913G 
vide FORT WAYNE, IND. Cae iain i a ‘World Wieseieee**-~* ©) o6s.334 624048 41486 G 
. . nion Leader.(See note /S 366, 52,67 MD cnascesesesas ( 4,665 669,341 85,324 G 
AN1G journal Gazette ..... (m) = 363,091 334,366 = 28,725 G Note: Manchester Union (m) and Leader (e) sold in  +Herald Tribune ....(S) 509,112 478,753 30,359G 
0476 News Sentinel ..... (e) 653,466 652,686 780G ‘eet : 6s : 4 c 
‘1G Teal Ganette (8) 210681 168°701 41.980 G ge oon only. Linage of one edition, Union (m) only, a viddateabtanwe oats 403,262 18,146 L 
,911G § Journal Gazette ..... x ‘ , a is shown. MONEE a vecsccccees 514 134,240 79,274 G 
207 G i ia wae aae aaiidaiian aati *Journal American...(S) 299,677 259,812  39,865G 
429G | Total Sunday ........ 210,681 168,701 41,980 G ' . al Dai ; 
‘07G | Grand Total ......... 1,227'238 1,155:753  71:485G | Commercial Appeal ..(m) 689,789 659,776 30,013 G Feed Fee we se esses Hlakeee Posseee nieaieg 
mercial ; al Sunday ........ 21 ‘ 
1136 G Press-Scimitar  ...... fe) 433,915 461,716 = 27,801 L Grand Total 7,290,180 6,478,789 811,391 G 
FOkT WORTH, TEXAS ‘Commercial Appeal..(S) 315,624 296,069 -19,555G tenses ’ 
_ rl Sep he se eeee We fens eae ane Total Daily .......... 1,123,704 1,121,492 2,212 NEW YORK CITY (BROOKLYN) 
<a geese te) 966.108 329194 63.086 L Total Sunday ........ 315,624 296,069 19,555G ‘ 
sisi L memaseses <= <9 cn8e ‘ss ffs ise «Seed Grand Total ......... 1,439,328 1,417,561 21,767 G eae vee eeeeeeeeees 3} py SU fovea pre th 
826 i MY sicnvevekaiese< 21, : ; 
0096 | ‘Total Daily .......... 1,087,018 1,094,921 _7,903L MIAMI, FLA. Total Daily .......... 425,777 367,306 58,471G 

5G Total Sunday Nathan 154,608 144,178  10,430G Herald .........-... (m) 686,308 863,350 177,042 L Total Sunday ........ 121'521 1037932 17'589 G 

a Grand Total ........ 1,241,626 1,239,099 2,527 G R, .c esp acwannnva (e) 504,974 637,210 132,236 L Grand Total ......... 547,298 471,238  76,060G 
),369 L "Herald .....000- ..-(S) 294,424 = 323,819 29,395 L . 
3826 FRESNO, CALIF. WS a bscecdceweeas (S) 80,275 125,724 45,449 L NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y 
01 > - Ve 
| Res sitdeeves (S;  “os'377 “Tissos1sisie L Total Daily. ..++++e: - 1,191,282 1,500,560 309,278 Gazette (e) 474,910 428,059 46,851 G 

SRE Fas Sek ’ 4 , Total Sunday ........, 374,699 449,543 74,844 L ala ie, . : a 

vad Grand Total wane  aaaea tet Grand Total ......... 1,565,981 1,950,103 384,122 L 
1166 f Grand Total ......... 864 L OAKLAND, CALIF 
),911L . , 
st GLENS FALLS, N. Y. sor eg ae Post-Enquirer «...... (e) 413,875 378,727, «35,148G 
7751 Poses Sentinel ...cecccccse m) ) 53,133 5, G TIUME . wee eee eee (e) 767,766 638,826  128,940G 
ae | Mie FeSO as tS comaetan ules fea ay, Ra aR gS Fike © mma tu _naes 

(e). * Be teeses ee mote) (©) ssw nee + 3 4 
5 gai L °) Linage of one edition, Post-Star (m) only, is given. *Sentinel eg Pe a ts (S) 185,037 163,983 21,054 G LS a al cs lo 1,181,641 1,017,553 164,088 G 
1,704 G HARRISBURG, PA TEE cuvetecenas (S) 425,511 377,105 48,406 G Potal Sunday ........ 229,373 155,717 73,656 G 
4,417L : ® a —_—_—_—_—_ ——— Grand Total ........ 1,411,014 1,173,270 237,744G 

— gos (m) 419,948 425,962 6,014 L Total Daily ee rrre 1,550,557 1,476,097  74,460G 

MOS, .vcoses sek (e) 0,694 380,413 59,719 L Total Sunday ........ 610,548 541,088 69,460G 
Grand Total ......... 2,161,105 2,017,185  143,920G OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 

5096 fF Total D , 7 F [OTE : cee suspended M: . . 
et: peal ae steeenvens 740,642 006,375 738 L Note: Milwaukee Post suspended May 23, 1942. Ottabeaten itemeuee (m) 416,958 350,267 66,691 G 
62916 Grand Total «sss. «  «pZi0s642 806,375 65,733 L MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Ofiaheoman ‘S) isests Toza00 | S76 
SICH mths omens fe? carries the same amount of advertising Ct ne ae (m) 294,251 275,119 19,132 G : ; ~ - 7 
— . Star Journal ........ (e) 680,138 643,322  36,816G Total Daily -......... 921,178 827,253 93,925 G 
7,477 6 H \ SI 5 duuoanc teens (e) 60,408 326,685 66,277 L fotal Sunday ........ 184,914 192.890 7,976 L 
9°5536 Courant — - ee Tribune & Star irand Total 1,106,092 1,020,143 85,949 G 
Std ec (sa) 337,646 204,923 32,733 g TOMO 6 sacescues: (S) 318,812 266,405  52,407G 

NE: fcsadawansass (S) 179,502 212,075 32,573 L Te TRAN aces Ss cuw' 1,234,797 1,245,126 10,329 L OMAHA, NEBR. 

726 Total Daily 1,217,284 1,133,755 83,529 G Cotal Sunday ........ 318,812 266,405 $2,407G = eWorld Herald .....(e) $32,777 459,050 73,727 G 
$308 Total Sunday... "arisen ‘augers «gases NE TOME onseeees 1,553,609 1,511,531 42,078G = World Herald ..://.(S) 223,412 228,939 «S$, 5a7 L 
22a! jranc gap ety ths 50,956 G MODESTO, CALIF. Total Daily ........ "$32,777 459,050 73,727 G 
hs & & Wi icexaxvcedieuds (e) 235,831 265,597 29,766 L Total Sunday ........ 223,412 228,939 5,527 L 
— . ' . 7s i Z 
0,406 Nassau Review & Star (e) 255,110 266,784 11,6741 Nore: $ World-Herald fg i 

ee pi hy a9 . N $ We ; io : 
7a Newsday oe (e) 211227 135,080 56187 G MONTREAL, CANADA wis aioe ote, sai 2 Se 
le H ee ceceesee(e) 840,454 = 993,849 153,395 L 
— OUSTON, TEXAS , a See (m) 399,943 441,124 41,181 L 
Fomicle eee eee 769, 741,709 K ; OO ea e) 44,019 892,672 148,653 L . . 
rr Gs) Tease age BANS Ls Pree SS. Gene Ges "MRE jecut-temebe. ge See 
4, 4 . Ae “ BUTIS wcccccecces ( ’ ’ oJ, ourna rans: 5 
- RRR (e) 357,316 387,566  30,250L Herald .............. (e) 134,950 179,645 44,695L Star. oe ae ims tee |6T 
Chronicle 262! (S) 257.932 231704 a : OF wesgceeasenese ss ¢) 355,895 419,060 63,165 L 
19,1426 ETE crereseces 3 a :932 231,049 26,883 G Standard ..cccccssss (S) 82,649 88,946 6,297 L Journal Transcript ..(S) 155,573 141,297 14,276 G 
a hes ews haan ae 66,863 161,868 __ 4995 G Pe OS eee ee (S) 95,579 102,363 6,784 L MY *Jeuweceedsceces Oa 101,174 95,673 5,501 G 
>, Total Daily 1,535,654 1 2 , : 2290479 2 411.607 . F — 
91426 iia Sean to 535,654 1,578,220 42,566 L Total DOM ois cesces 2,220,479 2,632,086 411,607 L Total Daily .......... 872,582 
34°7636 Gn canter dpcceuss 424,795 392,917 31,878 G Total Sunday ........ 178,228 191,309 13,081 L Total Sunday ........ 256,747 256,990 Ne777 & 





Scouts tae 1,960,449 1,971,137 10,688 L Grand Total ......... 2,398,707 2,823,395 424,686 L Grand Total ......... 1,129,329 1,224,124 94.795 I 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Linage for Principal Cities 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1943 1942 Gain or Loss 


7Evening Bulletin. ..(e) 1,139,032 1,024,375 114,657G 





instvar sengeaeweht oa 1,021,981 912,341 109,640 G 
i eeeuseees<eek 347,765 329,142 18,623 G 

fi vening Public Ledger sash ~kebtes - winete 
asovnsececess 614,984 592,653 22,331 G 
eal peasetusete 498,293 455,436 42,857 G 
ee Oe erent ss 8) 306,348 307,491 1,143 L 
Total Daily .......... 3,123,762 2,858,511  265,251G 
Total Sunday ........ 804,641 762,927 41,714G 


Crned Tet 20000000 3,928, "403 3,621,438 306, 965 G 
§ Evening Public Ledger was discontinued. Not included 
in Total Daily or Grand Total. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Sun-Telegraph ...... (e) 639,540 655,113 15,573 L 
Post-Gazette .......- (m) 494,565 489,173 5,392 ? 
eee (e) 927,616 942,756 15,140 
*Sun-Telegraph ..... (S) 345,645 283,352 62,293 & 
POE. Feskinbaeence (S) 349,489 314,513 34,976 G 
eer re 2,061,721 2,087,042 25,321 L 
Total Sunday ........ 695,134 597,865 97,269 G 
Grand Total 2.6000. 2,756,855 2,684,907 71,948 G 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oregonian .....+.0+. (m) 581,128 599,227 18,099 L 
Journal oecocceceese (e) 717,349 478,863 238,486G 
Wrepenian ...sc000 (S) 323,107 273,426 49,681 G 
pe Brrr (S) 180,705 127,263 53,442G 
CS eee 1,298,477 1,078,090 220,387G 
Total Sunday ........ $03,812 400,689  103,123G 
Grand Total ..:cccse. 1,802,289 1,478,779  323,510G 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 





























eee (e) 193,316 Not Available 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
OT et (e) 862,085 873,031 10,946 L 
ee Pe (m) 292,673 282,603 10,070 G 
DOE - nes cabsveess (S) 137,200 188,025 50,825 L 
Teed Dalte ccccvscers 1,154,758 1,155,634 876 L 
Total Sunday ........ 137,200 188,025 50,825 L 
Grand Fetal .cvcvens 1,291,958 1,343,659 51,701 L 
READING, PA. 
Eagle .-(See note) fs 518,184 523,444 5,260 I 
BOGS cosccccccccses (Ss 39,545 33,514 6,031 G 
Total Dally .ccccceces 518,184 523,444 5,260 L 
eee 39,545 33,514 6,031 G 
Grand TOM .6cccccce 557,729 556,958 771G 
Note: Eagle and Times (m) sold in combination. Linage 
of one edition, Eagle (e) only, is given. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
News Leader ....... (e) 682,665 699,683 17,018 L 
Times Dispatch ....(m) 491,775 478,603 13,172 G 
Times Dispatch ..... (S) 268,248 227,240 41,008 G 
SME ERO: 0606000000 1,174,440 1, 178,286 3,846 L 
Total Sunday ........ 268,248 22 7,240 41,008 G 
Grand Total ......... 1,442,688 1,405,526 37,162 G 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Democrat & Chronicle ® 628,028 595,866 32,162 G 
Times Union .. 00500 723,702 774,065 50,363 L 
Democrat & Chronicle &) 328,175 290,287 37,888 G 
TE TIRE sc cavcsese 1,351,730 1, _ 931 18,201 L 
te TORENT” 5 <.00.0.00% 328,175 10,287 37,888 G 
oe eer 1,679,905 1 eee 218 19, 687 G 
— oe ILL. 
eaten: Republic ....(e) 526,574 513,128 13,446 G 
Ne ae “(m) 370,237 392,988 22,751 L 
Star Su esetneabeweed (S) 143,758 122,060 21,698 G 
ee Cr ee 896,811 906,116 9,305 L 
ee etree 143,758 122,060 21,698 G 
ok 1,040,569 1,028,176 12,393 G 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
WAR. ivsccdvcosens (m) 219,675 243,967 24,292 L 
Ee <sp@consdwetareee (e) 624,348 686,177 61,829 L 
Oe ere (S) 79,155 76,767 2,388 G 
ei a 844,023 930,144 86,121 L 
Tete BORO o.c0%0:00% 79,155 76,767 2,388 G 
SS ere 923,178 1,006,911 83,733 L 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
Globe-Democrat ..... (m) 437,427 410,577 26,850 G 
Post-Dispatch ....... (e) 814,825 713,262 101,563 G 
eee (e) $12,412 504,546 7,866 G 
+Globe-Democrat ....(S) 280,660 266,866 13,794 G 
Post-Dispatch ....... (S) 417,527 342,092 75,435 G 
SS écvsenissns 1,764,664 1,628,385 136,279 G 
ee ee ee 698,187 608,958 89,229 G 
a aa 2,462,851 2,237,343 225,508G 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Pioneer Press ...... (m) 365,949 387,846 21,897 L 
ear (e) 623,566 579,560 44,006 G 
Pioneer Press ....... (S) 270,426 219,930 50,496 G 
| eee 989,515 967,406 22,109 G 
Total Sunday ........ 270,426 219,930 50,496 G 
Se are 1,259,941 1,187,336 72,605 G 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SO Sing case en ee (e) 505,852 455,502 50,350 G 
POD. -».6020s00~ws (m) 370,116 303,519 66,597 G 
i hs beste e.kes owe (e) 675,468 606,433 69,035 G 
ees (S) 312,876 274,434 38,442 G 
DOOR. nes auar as (S) 274,084 239,898 34,186 G 
pe TT eee 1,551,436 1,365,454 185,982 G 
ce eae 586,960 51 4,332 72,628 G 
Grand Total .cccersee 2,138,396 1,879,786 258,610G 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 















































1943 1942 Gain or Loss 
Ce . accaese +..(m) 539,849 490,946 48,903 G 
Tribune-Sun eoee(e) 754,136 671,419 82,717 G 
Union ..... ° S) 269,936 220,389 49,547 G 
Heated Dally cvcccvcces 1,293,985 1,162,365 131,620G 
Total Sunday .. . 269,936 220,389 49,547 G 
Grand Total 1,563,921 1,382,754 181,167G 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
| ee (m) 434,239 372,889 61,350 G 
ESOMMROT cccccscces (m) 673,252 531,570 141,682 G 
Call-Bulletin ........ (e) 476,578 442,546 34, '032 G 
MOWS coocccvcccecees (e) 495,685 464,572 31,1 13G 
TCRIORICN § ccosscces (S) 188,289 181,161 7,128 G 
ee ere (S) 358, 393 319,643 38,750 G 
8 eee 2,079,754 1,811,577 268,177 G 
Total Sunday ........ 546,682 500,804 45,878 G 
Grond TA <svvvsecs 2,626,436 2,312,381 314,055 G 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Cee . ccsocsccvces (m) 452,974 482,932 29,958 L 
Union Star ..ccccces (e) 396,820 440,873 44,053 L 
ere 849,794 923,805 74,011 I 
oS ae 849,794 923,805 74,011 L 
SCRANTON, PA. 
TeIBURE ccccccecess (m) 324,016 344,033 20,017 L 
i errr (e) 465,367 518,366 52,999 L 
Scrantonian ......... (S) 108,622 121,631 13,009 L 
Teed Billie. 6106000008 789,383 862,399 73,016 L 
Total Sunday .....20+ 108,622 121,631 13,009 L 
eee 898,005 984,030 86,025 L 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Post-Inteiligencer ...(m) 485,045 396,733 88,312G 
St A ee eeeccccessoces (e) 259,823 213,961 45,862 G 
peesceaueesees (e) 733,315 686,422 46,893 G 
*Post. Intelligencer (S) 344,157. 289,161 54,996 G 
THER deccncesceness (S) 226,141 211,728 14,413G 
Titel Be. 6.0 bi0ccces 1,478,183 1,297,116 181,067 G 
Total Sunday ........ 570,298 500,889 69,409 G 
Grand: Total .....000 2,048,481 1,798,005 250,476G 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Tribune-Journal ..... (e) 271,780 270,104 1,676 G 
ee Pere r ree (S) 140,684 110,511 30,173 G 
oo nasa000% 271,780 270,104 1,676 G 
Total Sunday ........ 140,684 110,511 30,173 G 
Grand Tetal .ccccsses 412,464 380,615 31,849 G 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
eee rr (e) 586,399 600,821 14,422 L 
THOURE 5coccnesnane (S) 145,966 93,470 52,496 G 
Grand Total .cc.ccces 732,365 694,291 38,074 G 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Spokesman-Review ..(m) 262,219 247,264 14,955 G 
Chronicl D  saseervewns (e) 426,926 419,103 7,823 G 
+Spokesman-Review .(S) 219,864 195,022 24,842 G 
Tetel DY v0000 00008 689,145 666,367 22,778 G 
Total Sunday 219,864 195,022 24,842 G 
Grand Total 909,009 861,389 47,620 G 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Herald-Journal ...... (e) 617,818 781,875 164,057 L 
Post-Standard ...... (m) 423,150 335,447 87.703 G 
*Herald American ..(S) 279,991 202,336 77,655 G 
Post-Standard ....... (S) 129,670 82,112 47,558 G 
Cee eet 1,040,968 1,117,322 76,354 L 
Total Sunday ........ 409,661 284,448 125,213G 
Grand Total ..e0vccc0 1,450,629 1,401,770 48,859 G 
TACOMA, WASH 
News-Tribune ....... (e) 480,999 452,244 28,755 G 
Se (e) 334,026 325,735 8,291 G 
News-Tribune ...... &} 142,337 139,044 3,293 G 
yo eee eee 815,025 777,979 37,046 G 
Total SORA o.0cc000 142,337 139,044 3,293 G 
Grand TOM .occesese 957,362 917,023 40,339 G 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
er. (m) 125,951 96,237 .29,714G 
Rae (e) 826,597 789,113 37,484 G 
SUE 2s0seeannaes (S) 278,008 215,208 62,800 G 
Oe ae ee 952, 24 885,350 67,198 G 
Total Sunday ........ 278, 008 215,208 62,800 G 
Grand: Total. cssissess 1,230,556 1,100,558  129,998G 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Globe & Mail....... (m) 526,005 455,075 70,930 G 
eer (e) 768,955 854,189 85,234 L 
Ut 460tsevevchennn (e) 914,970 996,539 81,569 L 
Be? snbasataonuaats (w) 80,144 89,075 8,931 L 
Grand Tete. ..ccca00%s 2,290,074 2,394,878 104,804 L 
TRENTON, N. J. 
Evening Times (See note) 434,969 578,013 143,044 L 
Times-Advertiser S) 63,315 59,284 4,031 G 
ee ee . nck secbuns 434,969 578,013 143,044 L 
Total Sunday ....cecs 63,315 59,284 4,031 G 
Grand Total ......2. 498,284 637,297 139,013 L 
Note: Trenton Evening Times and State Gazette (m) 


were sold in combination until Nov. 
Gazette was suspended. 


1942, when the State 


TROY, N. Y. 
Record s.0..% (See note) 461,368 431,805 29,563 G 
Note: Record (m) sold in combination with Times- 


Record (e), 


: Linage of one edition, 
given, . 


Record (m) only, is 





TULSA, OKLA. 
1943 1942 Gain or Lew 
NL: ‘scetdnwevaice (e) 540,583 487,250 53,333G 
ET pivagaciaeaed (m) 479,310 446,272 33'038¢ 
BE akeucheavit (S) 212,709 208,064 = 4'645q 
Total Daily .......... 1,019,893 933,822 _86,371G 


Total Sunday ........ 212,709 208, 064 4,645G 




















Grand Total ..ccccess 1,232,602 1,141,586 91,0166 
— 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
Hudson Dispatch ...(m) 323,613 265,283 58,3306 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Times-Herald ....... (d) 862,488 712,298 150,190G 
WE. c0veideneseeus (e) $11,361 502,074 9,287 G 
DUE. .65s sone vessaces (m) 734,991 613,975 121,016G 
PT, ent secen wabiny :(e) 1,318,235 1,247,673 70,562 G 
*Times: Hlerald ..ccce (S) 307,984 307,861 1236 
TEbnieceeneeees (S) 230,590 251,935 21,345 L 
Star iitikinseweawet (S) 445,000 438,512 6,488 G 
ee 3,427,075 3,076,020  351,0556 
Total Sunday ........ 983,574 998,308 14,7341 
ee SS eee 4,410, 649 4,074,328  336,321G 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY MACY GROUP 
Mamaroneck Times ..(e) 116,640 131,615 14,975 L 
Mt. Vernon Argus... (e) 244,652 328,572 83,920 L 
New Rochelle Standard 
Tit deseauncveans’s (e) 283,092 357,343 74,251 L 
Ossining Citizen 
ee Tr (e) 138,099 136,642 1,457G 
Peekskill Star ....... (e) 140,804 170,000 29,196 L 
Port Chester Item....(e) 229,454 245,848 16,394 L 
Tarrytown News ....(e) 168,357 167,434 9236 
Yonkers Herald 
Statesman ........ (e) 249,267 307,825 58,558 L 
White Plains Reporter 
PEE annicseens (e) 348,837 423,819 74,982 L 
i. R. ROPee RT 1,919,202 2,269,098 349,896 L 
Grand TW cccsescce 1,919,202 2,269,098 349,896. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
er ea (e) 459,790 389,215 70,575 G 
SERS ere rere (m) 300,648 255,190 45,458 G 
PN adc seKcisenevens (e) 356,804 337,473 19,331 G 
POR. Stic nrrenwwee (S) 220,040 196,035 24,005 G 
ED Swkiusd veences (S) 153,705 145,315 8,390 G 
Total Daily 1,117,242 ~ 981,878 135,364 G 
ck OS ee 373,745 341,350 32,395 G 
Grand Total 1,490,987 1,323,228  167,759G 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
eee (m) 431,510 425,519 5,991G 
Gazette & Post....... (e) 499,955 487,213 12,742G 
ND ainckncateaes (S) 178,613 145, 497 33, 116G 
(ees 931,465 912,732 18,7336 
Total Sunday ........ 178,613 145,497 33,116 G 
ee Sea 1,110,087 1,058,229 51,849G 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Vindicator Telegram. .(e) 638,180 712,064 73,884 L 
Vindicator Telegram. (S) 262,757 157,100 105,657G 
Grand Total ....c00+: 900,937 869,164 31,773G 


FIGURES SUPPLIED BY PUBLISHERS 
BRONX, N. Y. C. 





Home News .....0.s. (e) 140,096 127,357 ~—:12,739G 
Home News .....+s: (Ss) 50,492 48,329 2,163G 
Grand Total’ ...+++.s 190,588 175/686 14,9026 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Oe aT ene (e) 716,198 550,963  165,2356 
MME Sch ccnt case (m) 728,726 $53,961 -174,765G 
BO fg ey he (S) 358/836 2991922 —-38.914G 
Grand Total ......... 1,803,760 1,404,846  398,914G 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Standard-Times ..... (e) 332,850 364,700 31,850L 
Standard-Times ..... (S) 58,912 41,636 —«:17,276G 
Grand Total ......... 391,762 406,336  14,574L 


MEMORANDUM OF ADVERTISING IN AMERICAN 
WEEKLY, COMIC WEEKLY AND “THIS WEEK"— 
FEBRUARY, 1943 
*“AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 66,194 lines and 
“COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 22,386 lines is included in the 
Sunday Spee of the following apers: Albany Times 
Union, Atlanta Journal, Baltimore American, Boston Advert 

tiser, Chicago Herald-American, Detroit Times, Milwa' 
Sentinel, New York Journal-American, Pittsburgh Su 
Tele raph, San Antonio Light, Syracuse Herald-Americat, 
Washington Times-Herald. 

66,194 lines in the Buffalo Courier Express, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and Philadelphia Record. 64,290 lines in the 
Miami Herald. 

*“AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 72,784 lines and 
“COMIC WEEKLY” Linage 22,386 lines in the Los Ange 
les Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and Seattle Post Im 
telligencer. 

*“AMERICAN WEEKLY” Linage 72,784 lines in the 
Portland Oregonian. 

+ “THIS WEEK” Linage 37,329 lines is included in the 
Sunday figures of the ne oe pene Constitution, 
Baltimore Sun, Birmingham News e Herald, Boston 
Herald, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleveian Pin Dealer, Dallas 
News, Detroit News, Indianapolis Star, Memphis Commer 
cial Appeal, Milwaukee Journal, New York Herald Tribune, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, Pittsburgh Press, St. Louis 

lobe Democrat, Washington Star. 

37,017 lines in the Chicago Daily News. 
the Los An geles Times, Portland Journal, 
Chronicle and Spokane Spokesman Review. 


40,219 lines is 
San Francise 
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FOR MARCH 20, 1 


General Features 
Distributing 
“Tode Tuttle” 


Syndicate Acquires Kemp’s 
Panel for Daily Release ... 
Cartoonists Exhibit 

By S. J. MONCHAK 


GENERAL FEATURES CorPORATION this 
week announced another feature for 
national distribution—“Tode Tuttle,” 
a one - column 
humor panel 
created by Ralph 





Kemp. 

It is being of- 
fered for six- 
times - a - week 
publication, ac- 
cording to Ss. 
George Little, 
General Features 
president. 

The panel, 
which currently 
is appearing in 
several newspa- 
pers including the Indianapolis News, 











Ralph Kemp 


Hartford (Conn.) Times, Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hour, Ada (Okla.) News, 
Milford (Mass.) News and_ the 


Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, features a 
small town philosopher who passes 
humorous and sage observations on 
everything from rationing and the fate 
of Ratso, Fatso and Japso to present 
day fashions. 

Its creator was a close friend of the 

late Ken Hubbard, who drew the “Abe 
Martin” panel for many years, while 
Hubbard made his home in Indianap- 
ois, Kemp says he followed Hub- 
bard’s work very closely and there is 
some similarity between the two fea- 
tures. 
This is not a spur of the moment 
idea for Kemp. He says he has been 
doing development work on his panel 
for the last 15 years. 

A native of Shelby County, Indiana, 
Kemp makes his home in Indianapolis. 


Cartoon Exhibition 
IF YOU’RE in New York the next 
few weeks we suggest you drop in 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
where beginning March 23 for a two- 
month period an exhibition of Amer- 
ican and British cartoons, arranged 
with the cooperation of the English- 
Speaking Union of the United States, 
will be on view. 

Leading cartoonists of the two na- 
tions have contributed their work to 
the exhibition, “Speak Their Lan- 
guage,” planned to point up the mis- 
understandings that come from the 
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differences in customs, colloquialisms, 
temperament and usage of words of 
these two English-speaking peoples. 


Personals and Notes 


ERNIE PYLE, Scripps-Howarp News- 

PAPER ALLIANCE writer now with 
U. S. armed forces in Africa, remar- 
ried his former 
wife by proxy 
March 10. The 
Pyles were di- 
vorced last April. 
They have a 
home in Albu- 
querque, N. M., 
where Mrs. Pyle 
works for the 
government. ... 
Geraldine H. 
Kashins, former- 
ly with Trans- 
american Broad- 
casting Co., has 
joined the commercial advertising di- 
vision of Kine Features SyNpDICATE. 
She’s handling the sale of King comics 
and features to advertisers and radio. 
... Charles B. Driscoll, who writes the 
“New York Day by Day” column for 
McNavecut SynpicaTe, has completed a 
book about his native state of Kansas, 
entitled “Kansas Irish,” which Mac- 
millan will publish shortly. . . . Milt 
Caniff, who draws “Terry and the 
Pirates” for the Cutcaco TrIBUNE-NEW 
York News Synpicate, has been re- 
jected for service in the Army because 
of an old leg injury. Caniff has been 
drawing for Army publications since 
last year. . . . Dillon Graham, AP 
Features sports editor, left New York 
this week for a month’s tour of base- 
ball’s spring training camps. ... 
“Horse Prairie” by Clem Colt is the 
new AP Fearures fiction serial re- 
leased to member newspapers. It 
starts April 6. . . . Chester Gould’s 
“Dick Tracy,” which the CT-NYNS 
distributes, went on the air over a 
national Blue Network hookup this 
week. A candy manufacturer is spon- 
soring it. . . . Ira Wolfert, Nort 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE war 
correspondent who recently returned 
from the Solomons, is writing a series 
of articles about a torpedo bomber 
squadron in action on the Solomons 
which NANA will distribute. Wol- 
fert believes the series will wind up as 
a book. He’s going abroad after he 
finishes his current assignment, prob- 
ably back to the Pacific war theater. 


SDX DINNER 

The New York Alumni Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi will hold its Annual 
Founders’ Day Dinner April 15 at the 
Midston House according to Oscar 
Leiding, president, cable editor of As- 
sociated Press. 
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In NEW ‘YORK 
the new address is 
SUITE 1418-1419 
500 FIFTH AVE. 


(Corner of 42nd St. 
and Fifth Ave.) 





visitors. 





THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
BATTLE conn. MICHIGAN 


ANNOUNCES NEW QUARTERS FOR ITS 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO OFFICES 


The same personnel of the DUPLEX staff will con- 
tinue in the new locations and be glad to welcome 


In CHICAGO 
the new address is 


SUITE 1603 
CHICAGO TEMPLE 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
(Same building as before.) 





GIFT TO SCHOOL 


The gift of an important collection 
of material relating to the career of an 
outstanding journalist of the ¢ighties 
and nineties to the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity was announced by Dean Kenneth 
E. Olson this week. The collection 
consists of two large scrapbooks, filled 
with clippings of the dispatches of the 
late Gen. George H. Harries, original 
manuscripts, old-time photographs, 
maps and other memorabilia of Har- 
ries’ career as an ace reporter for the 
Washington (D. C.) Star. The entire 
collection was presented to the school 
by Mrs. Alice E. Jenkins of Wolf, 
Wyo., widow of the general. 

a 


JOIN WASH. BUREAU 


The Chicago Tribune has announced 
the addition of three members to the 
Washington bureau. They are William 
Moore, Philip L. Warden and Laurence 
H. Burd, all former members of the 
Tribune’s local news staff. Their co- 
workers on the Washington staff, 
headed by Arthur Sears Henning, in- 
clude John M. Fisher, William Strand 
and Walter Trohan. Chesly Manly, a 
member of the Tribune’s Washington 
staff since 1929, recently joined the 
Army. 


REICH PAPERS HIT 


About 125 newspapers and 1,000 
other periodicals in Germany will dis- 
appear for the duration of the war to 
release their journalists and printers, 
many of whom have been exempt, for 
military service or work in munitions 
factories, the New York Times re- 
ported from Stockholm, Sweden, 
March 12, quoting a Berlin report 
from the S.T.B. news agency. 


NAB MEETING 


Washington, D. C., March 15—A 
Radio War Conference under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Broadcasters will be held April 27, 28 
and 29 in Chicago, IIl., at the Palmer 
House, it was announced today by 
Neville Miller, NAB president. 


a 
“ 

KEEPS “OFFICIAL” PAPER 

By a vote of 27 to 5, the Wisconsin 
Senate March 11 killed a bill which 
would have taken the title of “official 
state newspaper” away from the Madi- 
son Wisconsin State Journal and given 
it to the Racine Journal-Times. 





YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 

{ in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the. ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 
A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 


Professional Journalistic Frater- 
nity. 











SYNDICATES 41 


TODE TUTTLE 


MR. EDITOR, THIS WAR IS 
BRINGIN’ US RATIONIN, 
TAXES AN’ SUBSTITUTES, 
BUT DONT LET YOUR 
READERS GIT T’ GROWLIN. 
LET'S TEAM UP AN’ GIT EM 
T SMILIN’ ABOUT IT — 
HAIN'T NO BETTER WAY 
T’ BUILD LOCAL MORALE: 















Tode Tuttle is a wise little guy. His 
remarkable philosophy will bring 
smiles and laughter to the hearts of 
your readers. 


Here is what two newspapers have 
written us recently about him. 


"We are very happy to know that you 
have taken over the syndication of 
TODE TUTTLE, the comic panel drawn 
by Ralph Kemp. We think so much of it 
that we carry it in top center position 
on our back page every day. 


“TODE TUTTLE appeals to all our read- 
ers—men and women—young and old 
alike: We frequently have requests for 
the original drawings and for permission 
to reproduce them which are other 
indications of its merit. 


“Now that Ralph Kemp, its author and 
artist, has tied it up so closely with the 
war effort, the feature seems to be even 
more appealing to our readers. | 
imagine other newspapers that are using 
it are having the same experience. 


"In these days of newsprint restrictions 
it Is made to order because it doesn't 
require enough space to present a news- 
print problem." 


C. Walter McCarty, Managing Editor, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News 


"Since your organization has decided to 
syndicate the TODE TUTTLE comic panel, 
you will probably be interested in our 
experience with this feature. 


"We have used it for the past three 
years and consider it one of our very 
best features. It is well drawn and the 
phrases in the panel are exceptionally 
good. As you know, it takes very little 
space; therefore does not present a 
newsprint problem. The few times that 
it has been left out of the Beacon, a 
raft of telephone calls and letters came 
in about it. 


"Any daily newspaper should have room 
for TODE TUTTLE. It always has some- 
thing that everybody likes. TODE con- 
sistently portrays a natural ‘homey’ 
philosopher that all readers greatly en- 
joy. 


"In our opinion, ne have added a real 
star in TODE TUTTLE.” 


Louis Levand, Publisher, 
The Wichita (Kans.) Beacon 


SUGGEST WRITING NOW FOR 
SAMPLES AND RATES 


GENERAL FEATURES CORP. 


New York City 


250 Park Ave. 







42-PROMOTION 


Des Moines R&T Tells How 
To Integrate New Workers 


By T. S. IRVIN 


THE CURRENT entry in the promo- 

tion Note Book issued to members 
of the National Newspaper Promotion 
Association contains an excellent and 
detailed account of how the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune inte- 
grates new employes into its organiza- 
tion. 

With this problem daily growing in 
importance and urgency, and with 
promotion departments largely re- 
sponsible for its solution, Promotion 
Manager John Marston’s account of 
how the Register and Tribune handles 
it is worth close attention. Here are 
some highlights from it. 

About one-fifth of the persons now 
employed at the Register and Tribune 
have been there less than a year. A 
great many of them are girls. Every 
new employe is given a packet of in- 
formation about the Register and 
Tribune organization, including a 
booklet about the newspapers which 
explains their set-up, how each de- 
partment functions, editorial policies, 
the radio connections and employe 
activities. Every new employe’s pic- 
ture is published in the company’s 
house magazine, The Spirit, along with 
a brief biography. 

Tour and Talks 


New employes are taken on a tour 
of the building. Before they go on 
these tours, conducted once each 
month, the newcomers are greeted by 
an executive of the newspapers (“the 
higher the better”) with a short talk 
on what they are going to see, the 
background of the papers, etc. 

Stress is laid in these talks ‘on the 
fact that a newspaper even more than 
most businesses is composed of people 
rather than inanimate objects.” After 
the talk comes the tour, conducted by 
departmental heads who rotate the 
assignment throughout the year. High 
points of the tour are personal meet- 
ings with various executives. Each 
guide takes only about seven persons 
in his group, the small unit enabling 
closer attention to the inevitable 
questions the newcomers ask. After 
the tour there is a general meeting for 
discussion and refreshments. 

An annual event at the Register and 
Tribune is the dinner of the Twenty 
Year Club, composed of employes who 
have been with the papers at least 
that long. It is policy always to in- 
vite new employes to these functions. 

In addition, of course, the Register 
and Tribune conduct various social 
functions throughout the year for all 
employes, striving to get over a family 
feeling—and evidently, from all ac- 
counts, achieving this with notable 
success. 


Sentinel to’ War 


NOT LONG AGO we participated in 

a discussion which sought to chart 
some simple way by which a newspa- 
per could show its readers and its ad- 
vertisers just how much it is 
contributing to the war effort. The 
discussion ended on a somewhat futile 
and helpless note. There seemed to 
be no simple measure for a newspa- 
per’s war service as there is for any 
company devoting its time and energy 
presently to manufacturing x’s or y’s 
for the Army or the Navy. 

Yet a little newspaper, the Daily 
Sentinel of Grand Junction, Colorado, 
with a circulation of just under 10,000, 
comes through this week with an ade- 
quate, indeed with a pretty good so- 
lution, to the problem. The solution 
is a simple pocket-size booklet titled 
“The Daily Sentinel Goes to War.” 





And it tells the story of just what the 
Sentinel is doing in the war effort— 
reporting the war in its news columns, 
supporting the war campaigns like the 
Red Cross and civilian defense and 
the others with publicity and promo- 
tion. The Sentinel has even provided 
a column-inch chart of its 1942 war 
promotions which shows that it de- 
voted nearly two pages a week to 
them. 

Excellent, you can bet, for a small 
newspaper, Excellent even for a big 
city newspaper. The story the Senti- 
nel has to tell is the story every news- 
paper has to tell. It’s a story that 
should be told, too. And if every 
newspaper would tell it as simply, as 
directly as the Sentinel has told it— 
it would add up to one of the finest 
and most constructive promotions for 
the industry that has ever been done. 


“Behind the Byline” 
IF YOU have any doubts about it, ask 
anybody connected with movie pub- 
licity or exploitation how well the 
“personal appearance” gag pays off at 
the box office. Then you'll under- 
stand why stars will put up with the 
sufferings and inconveniences of per- 
sonal appearance tours and why the 
studios are continually booking them. 

It’s the “personal appearance” psy- 
chology—that people will be more in- 
terested if they feel that they “know” 
the star—that makes a current promo- 
tion of the Chicago Times such a 
natural. It’s a booklet titled “Behind 
the Bylines.” In it, thumbnail sketches 
of some of the men and women who 
write for the Times substitute for the 
Hollywood “personal appearance.” 
There are sketches of 32 of these 
Times by-liners, and through them 
advertising and agency folk are going 
to feel a lot closer to the Times than 
heretofore. 

In his foreword, Promotion Man- 
ager Mel Barker says: “And while 
the following short biographies of 
some of the outstanding Timesfolk can 
hardly substitute for the pleasure of 
meeting them in person, we hope 
you'll read this booklet for your own 
information and keep it handy to pro- 
vide authoritative answers to ques- 
tions about men and women ‘behind 
the bylines.’” 

To which we say: the substitute is 
good, and the resultant promotion 
should prove effective. 


In the Bag 
FROM THE St. Lowis (Mo.) Post- 

Dispatch—a handy and informative 
booklet charting “The Distribution of 
Advertising and Circulation in St. 
Louis.” This is a promotion the Post- 
Dispatch has been issuing for some 33 
years now, and one that agencies and 
advertising people welcome for the 
clear-cut picture it provides of the St. 
Louis situation. The booklet includes 
figures showing how 60 of the biggest 
—_— in the city bought space in 

From the Entd (Okla.) News and 
Eagle—a neat folder showing how 
the Enid market is “third in Okla- 
homa.” It tells the market story 
quickly and persuasively. Another 
good job by the Katz Agency. 

From Collier’s magazine—a simple 
promotional folder that packs a dra- 
matic wallop, a large color map titled 
“900,000 Miles to War” that traces the 
“travels of Collier’s staff correspond- 
dents from the beginning of the war 
through 1942.” The folder punches 
home the fact that Collier’s corre- 
spondents are giving first-hand, face- 


to-face coverage of this world at war, 
and that this equips them to give 
superior coverage of the postwar 
world, too. This is the kind of story 
the newspapers should be driving 
home day after day. A good job. 

From the American Legion Maga- 
zine—a booklet that gives the “Past, 
Present and Future” of the Legion, 
and hence of its controlled-circulation 
magazine. The story of what the 
Legion and Legionnaires are doing in 
the war effort is most impressive, 
and the booklet shows how the maga- 
zine leads in this effort. “The 12,000 
Legion Posts throughout the Nation,” 
it says, “provide a modern version of 
a great old American institution .. . 
the country-store discussions that 
took place around the cracker bar- 
rel.” An excellent point, well made 
in this attractive promotion, which 
should prove highly effective. 


Staff Changes ‘ 
GEORGE J. DELANEY has been 
named research manager of the Wall 
Street Journal in staff changes on the 
paper resulting from the resignation 
of Wilson Baden, promotion manager. 
Baden will devote full time to his own 
business, a wood processing plant. 
Baden has also resigned from the 
presidency of the New York News- 
paper Promotion Group. His place 
there is being filled temporarily by 
Ted Clodius of the New York Mirror, 


secretary. 

E. R. Richer, Chicago Sun promo- 
tion director, is taking a leave of 
absence to enroll in the Fourth Army 
Orientation Course at the Command 
and General Staff School, Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan., March 15 to April 10. 

Douglas V. Martin, Jr., originator 
of the 49th State idea used to define 
the market of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, has resigned his position 
as promotion manager of that news- 
paper, effective March 20. He has 
held the post since 1921, when he was 
brought over from advertising agency 
work to organize the department. His 
early newspaper work as a reporter 
on the old St. Louis Republic was fol- 
lowed by copywriting for Nelson 
Chesman & Co., St. Louis agency. Re- 
turning to the agency after the first 
World War, he served as head of the 
copy and service department until 
the Globe-Democrat invited him to 
handle its promotion. 


N. Y. Sun Campaign 
THE New York Sun announced this 
week that its Father’s Day promo- 
tion campaign would be held this 
year, as it has been for the last five 
years. A $500 War Bond will be 
given for the best series of five adver- 
tisements judged most suitable for 
use by the Sun to promote Father’s 
Day, Sunday, June 20. : 

The competition is open to any 
citizen of the United States, except- 
ing Sun employes or of other publica- 
tions or advertising media. The copy 
should dramatize the human qualities 
of the American father and give sug- 
gestions on how to observe Father’s 
Day as an occasion for remembrance. 
Each of the five advertisements 
should be about 150 agate lines in 
depth and 4 standard columns wide. 
Contestants or collaborating con- 
testants will be limited to one entry 
of five advertisements. All entries 
must be delivered to the Sun not 
later than April 22. 

As in previous years the Sun will 
make the campaign available to out- 
of-town newspapers that want to join 
in making June 20 a bigger and bet- 
ter day for Dad. 


a 
PENNY PAPER NOW 2c 
The Amesbury (Mass.) Daily News, 
selling for 1 cent, announced March 12 
that its price would be increased to 
2 cents, effective March 15. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





Obituary 


ALARIC M. SMITH, 83, president ¢ 

The Crawfordsville (Ind.) Journal 
and Review Company, died March g 
His newspaper career began in 1875 
as a printer’s devil at the Crawford. 
ville Star. He became owner of the 
Crawfordsville Journal in 1916 and 
president of the Journal and Review 
15 years ago. 

Frank Watpo Manson, chief edj. 
torial writer for the Augusta (Me) 
Kennebec Journal and the Watervill 
Sentinel, author and former secretary 
to U. S. Senator Charles F. Johns 
of Maine, died suddenly March 11. 
was enroute to a hospital at the 
having been stricken by a heart attac 
while digging a drain in his garde, 
He was 67. He became city editor oj 
the Waterville Sentinel in 1903 and it 
night editor a few years later. Fron 
1911 to 1917 he was secretary to Sen. 
ator Johnson, returning after the lat. 
ter year to the Sentinel as managing 
editor, and, soon afterwards, became 
its editorial writer. 


Murray TYNAN, 44, racing writer for 
the New York Herald Tribune, who 
was a member of the sports depart- 
ment of that paper for 17 years, died 
Feb. 16 shortly after suffering a heart 
attack while working on the Herald 
Tribune sports copy desk. Mr. Tynan 
began newspapering on the Brooklyn 
Eagle where he was for two years be- 
fore joining the Herald Tribune. 

Wit.raM T. Ranney, 78, foreman of 
the stereotyping department of the 
Troy Record Newspapers for nearly 
30 years, died March 13. He had re- 
tired from active service in 1938, 

Beprorp Brown, 44, Spokane news- 
paper man, who left to enter the 
armed forces last year, died of a heart 
attack March 12 at the United States 
Army Air Base at San Bernardino, 
Cal. From 1929 to 1932 he was with 
the Spokane Daily Chronicle and at 
the time he left for the service he was 
on the editorial staff of the Spokes- 
man-Review. 

Pvt. Max Carrutu, 45, formerly a 
member of the staff of the New York 
Times and the Waterbury (Conn) 
Republican, died March 10 at Camp 
Traux, Army airfield at Madison, Wis. 

WituiaM B. Bray, 70, until recently 
associated with the Stewart-Jordan 
advertising agency, and a_ veteran 
member of the Pen and Pencil Club, 
died March 13 in Philadelphia. 

Patrick J. Beasty, 68, Boston tele- 
graph operator for more than 50 years 
and well known in the Western Unio 
office of the Boston Post, died March 
13. 


Epwarp Percy Howarp, 74, a retired 
newspaper executive, died March lf 
at his home in Lynbrook, L. I. M. 
Howard entered newspaper work # 
years ago on the staff of the New York 
Morning Journal and was later sut 
cessiyely telegraph editor of th 
Morning Advertiser, assistant manag 
ing editor of the old Daily News, mat- 
aging editor of the Morning Telegraph, 
president and editor-in-chief of tl 
Central News and Press Exchangt) 
night managing editor of the Net 
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York Press and editor-in-chief of th 
American Press Association. He \ 
the first editor of Fox Movietone News 
then became editor-in-chief of Path 
News, retiring in 1933. 

Joun C. Bonn, 62, one time editd 
and general manager of the Charle 
ton (W. Va.) Daily Mail, former sta 
auditor and one time state adjuté 
general died of a heart ailment in 
Charleston hospital on March 13. 

Cri, CuHartes M. Ettis, former dé 
man and reporter for the Abi 
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(Tex.) Reporter-News, was _ killed 
Jan. 11 when struck by a truck in 


North Africa. 

James D. Hootey, New England ad- 
yertising manager of the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. died March 3 
at the Cambridge (Mass.) Hospital. 
He was associated for 40 years with 
Collier’s Weekly. 

Georce West, San Francisco news- 

per man, died March 6 in Los 
Gatos, after a brief illness, at the age 
of 58. He formerly was editor and 
associate editor of the San Francisco 
News for eight years, an editorial 
writer on the old Bulletin, United 
Press correspondent at the White 
House in Washington. 

Marine ist. Scr. James NUGENT 
WaicuT, former reporter for the New- 
ark (N. J.) News, was passenger on 
the Yankee Clipper that crashed near 
Lisbon Feb. 22. He has been listed as 
missing. Sgt. Wright was stationed in 
Washington and was assistant editor 
of The Leatherneck. 

Lmevut. C. RANDALL BLEssING, 24, 
twin-motor bomber pilot in the Amer- 
ican Air Forces and a former reporter 
for the Buffalo Evening News, was 
killed in a plane crash Dec. 18 in the 
Northwest Africa area, his mother 
has been notified in Buffalo. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 
2 times — .80 per line 
4 times — .70 per line 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
FOR PUBLICATION IN THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 
To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space te pou | for publication Is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
ley their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB- 
USHER should consider this as three words. 


Used Postage Wanted 


wane bought and sold wholesale. Espe- 
tially wanted on envelopes (covers). 
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Mechanical nen Wanted 
(Cont'd) 


Help Wanted 
(Cont'd) 


Situation Wanted 
Circulation (Cont'd) 





Wanted: Good used Direct Pressure Matrix 
Machine, also good used heavy duty Mat 
roller, equipped with A.C. motors. In 
reply give full particulars. Box 534, 

itor & Publisher. 

Wanted: Levy Halftone screen 60 or 65, 
16x20 or larger. Give complete descrip- 
— and price. Box 505, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 











Newspapers For Sale 





When contemplating either PURCHASE OR 
SALE of a newspaper or trade publica- 
tion, write for complimentary copy of 
‘‘PUBLISHING PROPERTIES.’’ 

L. P. Likely, Times Building, New York 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager and Ad Solici- 
tor for small Southern Daily. State age, 
experience and salary expected in first 
letter. Box 437, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Solicitor: angen, layouts, 
+ binges selling. ey paper with 5 
affiliates. idwestern city of 50,000 pop. 
Excellent opportunity. State all in first 
letter. Start $42 weekly. Box 519, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

A 10,000 circulation midwestern daily 
without competition has an unusual op- 
portunity for an advertising manager 
Wants no super salesman but sound, con 
structive account builder and salesman 














trainer who thinks with and leads the 
customer. To the man having these 
qualities and interested in placing him- 
self in a setting of assur future and 
sound economic security, this is an op- 
portunity which comes infrequently. He 
will be well paid and happy. Write at 
once to Box 536, Editor & Publisher, 


giving full details regarding self and stat- 
ing expectations as to compensation. 


Advertising Salesman. Live small town daily. 








Give full details, photo and salary ex- 
pected. Good opportunity for right man 
Evening News, Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton. 


Advertising Solicitor—-Permanent position 
for able copy writer-salesman. Give ex- 
perience, salary expected to start and 
other pertinent information about your 
self in first letter to David Knipe, Adv. 
Mgr., The Globe-Times, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Advertising solicitor, second man on two 
man staff. Position open now. Give full 
details and enclose recent photo. Belle- 
ville Daily Advocate, Belleville, Illinois. 

Pirst class, draft exempt circulation man- 
ager, second daily, mid-west 18,000. Sal- 
ary, commission, bonus. Address Box 
522, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Agent for Southern California 
Daily. Experienced man needed for large 
city agency. State qualifications with 
photograph. Box 495, Editor & Publisher. 

Combination desk man and sports editor. 
Give experience, references, draft status 
and salary first letter. Evening Record- 
er, Amsterdam, r ZA 

Desk and Sports Writer (man or woman) 
for small Daily, 8,000 circulation, in coal 
field town of 10,000. Full A.P. Must be 
draft free. Salary good. If interested, 
wire collect to H. G. Olark, Daily News, 
Williamson, West Va. 


























U.S. desirable issues (some 
supplied, used or unused. Beebe, Yonk- 
ers, New York. 





Information Wanted 


INFORMATION WANTED 
Information wanted supplying the present 
address of Robert L. Edwards, formerly 
acirculator with Long Island Daily Press 
and Newark Star Ledger. Kindly com- 
caeeete with Box 524, Editor Pub- 
r. 








Mechanical Equipment Fer Sele 


Tor Sale: Linotype and Intertype machines, 
models 14, 9, 8, and O and B; over- 
hauled and in splendid condition. Elec- 
tric or gas pots, motors and magazines. 
Will erect within 300 miles of Springfield, 

. or will sell F.O.B. ngfield. 

, P. O. Box 761, 8. Bowles. 

Goss Unitube Ball-Bearing Press 

two extra colors. Four-page Uni- 

tu +! Suplex ire with stereo eq 
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uip- 
t for both. low, Elrod, Model b 
@ Intertypes with side es. All 
ect condition. TOM NAHUE, 
Street, San Francisco, Oali- 


Press Drive—two G.E. Motors 100 H.P. and 
150 in tandem, G.E. board; 220 
volt, 3 phase 60 eycle. Must sell imme- 
diately. Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger. 
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Mechanical Equipment Wanted 
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WANTED 
Goss seme single width (two pages wide), 
18% -inch ‘printing diameter — 21% -inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 
and prices. Box 1042, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Display Advertising Salesman, 
man or woman. This is not a ‘‘duration’ 
job. Give yam, references, in first 
letter to H. R. Farrall, Advertising Man- 
ager, The Tribune Chronicle, arren, 

0. 





nn meral reporter with some 

nowledge of desk work. Frank L. Rogers, 
General Manager, Leader - Republican - 
Herald, Gloversville, N. Y. 


Man to assist circulation r Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, Gazette. Good commun- 
ity, thirty-mile trading area. Must be old 
enough to have had experience, young 
enough to ‘‘take it.’ Interested only in 
man who knows value of circulation as 
revenue producer and recognizes respon- 
sibilities that go with good service. Not 
interested in promoters. Good opportun- 
ity if you fit. Write immediately. Cir- 
culation, Janesville Gazette, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

National Advertising Manager wanted April 
1st. (Not for the duration but permanent 
position) for the only afternoon news- 
paper, in Southeastern city of 100,000 
population, large distributing point. The 
man required must be thoroughly experi- 
enced, understand distributors and deal- 
ers problems and know how to work with 
our national representative for the best 
results. Write fully giving experience, 
draft status, picture and reference first 
letter. Box 542, Editor & Publisher. 

Printer-Pressman— All round commercial 
printer-operator able operate Miehle ver- 
tical. ood on make-up. Permanent. 
$50.00 to right man. Post-Press, El Cen- 
tro, Calif. 

Pressman for 82-page Goss press to act as 
foreman stereotyping press room. Trib- 
une, Altoona, Pa. 


D nm 


P Managers Wanted. Can place 




















: Cutler-Hammer full automatic two- 
Motor Web press drive and crosshead 

controller for operation on 220 volt 

cle 8 phase. ive full details in- 

ig serial number of panel. Box 204, 
Editor & Publisher. 


two qualified newspaper promotion men 
at once! Must know layout and be able 
to write Fe copy. Draft exempt. State 
salary. Send photo. R. S. Oram, Presi- 
dent, National Newspaper Promotion 
Assn., 34 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Pressman—Permanent, make up and handle 
Duplex ‘‘E’’ flatbed. Post-Press, El Cen- 
tro, Calif. 





Wanted draft exempt man or woman for. 


five man advertising department. Good 
wages, pleasant working conditions. Fine 
climate. Would be willing to train an ag- 
gressive young woman with some experi- 
ence. News-Journal, Clovis, N. M. 

Wanted experienced reporter-city editor 
also reporter for morning daily in north- 
western Pennsylvania. State full details 
in first letter. Women will be considered. 
Box 543, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


A ‘‘Right Hand’’ for a busy publisher is 
looking for a position on a paper that is 
off the fairway. Successful business man- 
agement experience under one of the best 
newspaper executives in America. Know 
how to operate at lowest cost—and on 
least amount of capital. Can build cir- 
eulation and advertising revenue without 
unnecessary expense. Willing to under- 
take general management or departmental 
Management on a contingent basis—<com- 
pensation to be determined by results 
over adequate period for development. 
Family man, in the forties, now employed. 
Your inquiry absolutely confidential. Box 
489, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





Advertising Executive — 22 years’ unusual 
experience, seeks connection as Advertis- 
ing or Business Manager on medium-sized 
Daily. Seventeen years successful depart- 
ment head on newspapers; Promotion 
Manager two big league Dailies; over 
seven years with present publisher— 
promotion, soliciting key accounts, some 


national. Former advertising agency ex- 
ecutive; sales promotion manager for 
manufacturer; sales manager. Outstand- 


ing advertising, merchandising counselor; 
responsible; seasoned judgment; a mine 
of practical ideas. Age 42, married, 3-A. 
Write Box 486, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman; capable heading de- 
—- medium daily; married, 42. 
ood personality; build customer confi- 
dence. Good copy and layouts. Being 
released from army. Good references. 
Box 481, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager-Solicitor, age 45, draft 
exempt, married with family. Aggressive 
with outstanding records in highly com 
petitive fields. Seeks connection with 
newspaper (large or small) requiring one 
with broad vision and proven ability 
Can take the lead of the department: 
also has record as classified builder and 
does not work on theory but from prac 
tical experience. Capable of installing 
areas if necessary. A-1 reference as to 
ability and character. Now located in 
Chicago. Write or wire Box 531, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Classified Manager competent to manage 
department doing $50,000-$800,000 annn- 
ally; salary.commensurate with volume. 
Write Box 425, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Ni aper Advertising Sales- 
man, capable of increasing business by 
constructive methods. Good copy, layouts 
— exempt. Box 422, Editor & Pub- 

sher. 


Syndicate Promotion Manager available im- 
mediately. Draft deferred. Copy, layout, 
ideas, printing processes. Young, single. 
New York preferred. Box 511, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Desk man, rewrite for radio news room 
Five years’ experience. Deferred family 
man. Now working. Prefer New York or 
vicinity. Box 545, Editor & Publisher. 


Mr. Publisher—Have you need for an ex- 
ecutive with 16 years’ experience from 
the bottom to General enagennhies My 
methods and deportment have resulted in 
profitable operation, respect of associates, 
community leaders and newspaper execu- 
tives. To any daily publisher seeking or 
now enjoying reader and community re- 
spect based on clean cut operation and 
high ethical standards I commend my rec- 
ord and references for your consideration. 
87, draft exempt. Write Box 539, Editor 
& Publisher. 


























Circulation Manager, now employed, desires 
change. Twenty-four years’ experience in 
all phases of circulation. Started as street 
hustler and carrier boy. Excellent record. 
Young, steady and ambitious. Classified 
8-A in draft. Married, with a family. 
Box 514, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager with outstanding rec- 
ord for building and maintaining profit- 
able circulation. Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience. Just past draft age. 
For complete data write Box 525, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





AVAILABLE MAY ist 
Energetic, capable, draft exempt newsman. 
Experienced all phases editorial depart- 
ment work, including editorial writing. 
Married, 33 years old, 3 children. Two 
jobs in 12 years. Now employed, of 
course. Well suited for executive respon- 
sibilities. Box 541, Editor & Publisher. 


Can do excellent popular aviation colamn 
on a Daily. Eleven years’ experience 
general newspapeg and magazine report- 
ing and features. Sales to 50 magazines. 
Author of book on flying. Box 454, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Editor, experienced all desks; publicity; 
working, last five years editor p.m. 50,000 
circulation; twenty-five years every posi- 
tion; seek permanency; 48, married; 
high references. Box 431, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Editor Trade Association Publication or 
House Organ. Thirty years’ experience. 
Now on Metropolitan Daily. Box 449, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Interpretation of Business, industrial and 
transportation news, government rulings, 
ete. Business paper editor with 20 years’ 
broad experience, widely travelled, is in- 
terested in new opportunity fer feature 
article and editorial writing. Box 451, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Managing editor, can handle any desk, 25 
years’ experience dailies, age 47, reliable 
Prefer midwest. Box 535, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

















New York Correspondent—can handle as- 
signments for additional paper. Box 547, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Young woman reporter, long experience 
newspaper and one of largest picture 
syndicates in country. College graduate, 
desires position Florida paper. Box 545, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor. Hard working, sober, 
experienced newsroom executive. Skilled 
hunter of local news. Lively, accurate 
writer. Excellent in handling green help. 
High business, professiofial references. 
Box 523, Editor & Publisher. 

Newspaper woman, college training, 2 years’ 
experience on weekly, wants work on 
magazine or daily. Box 533, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Situation Wanted. Managing editor, South 
ener, 42 with family. Present job 10 
years. Cireulation 30,000. Desires change 
$125 weekly. Box 538, Editor & Pub 
lisher. ae 

Top writer, news desk, publicity; 35; draft 
reject; 17 years’ experience. Box 521, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Want general assignment or feature job 

small-city Daily. Experience: One year 

radio weekly, two years writing news 

broadcasts, free-lance features. Box 484. 

Editor & Publisher. 




















Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





Capable, qualified newspaper man seeks 
position as mechanical superintendent. 
Complete knowledge of all machines in 
composing, sterotyping and pressroom. 
Prefer plant larger than 10 machines. 
20 years’ experience with mechanical 
education. 40 years old. Married, family, 
go anywhere, prefer north central states. 
Ohio, Pa. or NE states. For full details 
of ability, references, etc., write Box 
526, Editor & Publisher. 





An unusual combination—public relations, 
executive assistant, industrial relations, 
personnel. Ability proven. Young, 3A 
family, 15 years newspaper, public rela- 
tions. Know government. Employed 
now, good job, excellent salary. Want 
wider opportunities industrial field. Pre- 
fer west coast. Top references. Top ex- 
ecutives. Resident 2790 Central, Berkley, 
Michigan. K. R. MacDonald. 


Situations Wanted 
Circalation 


Circulation Man fifteen years’ experience 
merqenas newspapers, Daily and Sun- 
day. orked all phases Home Delivery, 
office control, Little Merchant, streets, 
newsstand sales. Budgets. Desire Branch 
Managership or Oirculation Managership 
anywhere — permanent — prefer West 

Coast. Draft 4-H. Box 428, Editor & 











Publisher. 


Composing Boom Superintendent, 20 years’ 
experience medium and te. 
Smooth, efficient organizer an inis- 
trator. Present position seven are ; 
wa Mareh 15th. Box 452, tor 

er. 





a Poreman, ability to establish co- 

ordination of printers resulting in lowest 
cost ible. Assembly-line system, no 
‘*bettlenecks.’’ Relieve departments of 
composing room worries. Sober, best ref- 
erences. Box 429, Editor & Publisher. 

Pressman-Stereo Foreman. Available Now! 
Eighteen years’ experience Dailies and 
color work. Duplex Tubular presses. 
Reliable. Excellent references. 447, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Production Lene gn enn Superin- 
tendent, star over 20 years ago in 
composing room; knows all departments; 
gets slong with them—and gets results! 
Available end of March. Box 456, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 


AT LAST a prominent educator has 
written a piece concurring in our 
opinion that the 200 professors who 
signed the document 
200 Professors several months ago 
Only a requesting the gov- 
ernment to curtail 
Small Minority .avertising during 
the war did not sug- 
gest it as a war expedient, but were 
using the war “as the occasion for 
advancing a cause that reflects a par- 
ticular social point of view or theory 
as to the place which sellers should 
be allowed to give to advertising in 
their individual selling efforts.” 

Dean C. E. Griffin of the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, is author of the article to 
which we refer and which he wrote 
at the request of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America. Dean Griffin aptly 
points out that the 200 signing pro- 
fessors, although seemingly an im- 
pressive number, was only a very 
small part of the “3,600 members of 
the American Economic Association 
and several thousand teachers in the 
schools of Business Administration of 
the country and about 1,000 members 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion.” 

It heartens us to find a spokesman 
for advertising such as this and we 
are indebted to Dean Griffin and the 
AFA for the following tributes to the 
role of advertising in wartime which 
so ably echo our own sentiments: 

“The proposal of a certain group of 
educators made about two months ago 
in the form of an open letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and other 
officials for limiting advertising activi- 
ties in wartime may well be disturb- 
ing to businessmen. Frankly, the 
editorial reaction of some of the ad- 
vertising press is equally disturbing 
to many educators for that reaction 
tends to identify educators generally 
with views which many of them do not 
hold. A statement signed by 200 edu- 
cators may appear impressive, but 
there are 3,600 members of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association and several 
thousand teachers in the schools of 
Business Administration of the coun- 
try and about 1,000 members of the 
American Marketing Association. 

“The statement was apparently not 
circulated generally to the two latter 
named groups. If that is the case, it is 
passing strange, since the place of ad- 
vertising as an instrument of business 
and as a feature of our economic sys- 
tem falls especially in their fields of 
study. This relatively slight repre- 
sentation of economists and of mar- 
keting students does not, of course, 
reflect upon the wisdom of the pro- 
posal but it does suggest that the 
views expressed are not necessarily 
those of educators generally. More- 
over, the merits of a proposal of this 
kind should be judged not so much by 
the number of those whose names are 
attached as by the appeal to reason. 
Accordingly, a statement of opposing 
views and reasons from another edu- 
cator may not be out of place. 

“The proper role of advertising in 
wartime or in peace cannot be de- 
termined without a consideration of 
the structure of a free economy and 
the place which advertising holds in 
that economy. An essential feature of 
a system of free enterprise is competi- 
tion. That competition consists of 
rivalry among the members of one 
economic group for the patronage of 
the members of another. Especially, 
it is the rivalry among sellers for the 
patronage of buyers, for example, the 
rivalry of retailers for the patronage 
of consumers and the rivalry of manu- 
facturers for the patronage of dealers 
and consumers. Theoretically it may 
consist equally of rivalry of buyers 


for the products of sellers and in war- 
time this may, as far as the immediate 
market is concerned, become the more 
conspicuous form of rivalry. But such 
conditions have always been tem- 
porary, and we will again revert to a 
state in which the sellers must exert 
themselves to woo the favors of buy- 
ers. That is as it should be, for funda- 
mentally the end and raison d’etre of 
the economic process is the satisfac- 
tion of consumers’ wants. 

“Businessmen who bear this fact in 
mind and who, when demand is run- 
ning ahead of supply, take thought 
for the morrow, in which the tables 
will surely be reversed, are acting not 
only in their own good interest but 
also consistently with the best func- 
tioning of our economic system. For 
in the long run (and we have to con- 
sider the ‘long run’ of peace as well as 
the ‘short run’ of war) the chief pro- 
tection for consumers of manufactured 
goods and the chief assurance they 
have of continued progress in the 
creation of new products and the im- 
provement of old, is the rivalry of 
sellers for the favor of buyers and not 
the rivalry of buyers for the favor of 
sellers. 

o* oo 7 
“THERE are many features of this 

rivalry. There is the effort to im- 
prove products or packages or services 
or to lower prices be- 
low those of com- 
petitors—all of them 
efforts to present the 
buyer with more at- 
tractive values than 
he can get from some other seller. 
A natural and inevitable feature of 
this kind of a system is the desire and 
indeed the necessity of the seller to 
‘tell the world about it.’ That can be 
done in a number of ways, for ex- 
ample, by personal selling. But the 
way that seems most consistent with 
our American conditions of mass pro- 
duction, wide markets, and a literate 
population is advertising. And. this 
distinctively American device and in- 
stitution has become so intertwined 
with the dynamic economy of this 
country that we cannot appraise ad- 
vertising as an economic and social 
force without appraising the whole 
competitive system. This is not the 
place to attempt such an appraisal, 
but it is pertinent to note that free 
and competitive enterprise, freedom of 
choice by consumers, and even polit- 
ical freedom and civil liberties, are 
all so interdependent as to form one 
social pattern. It is a pattern which 
neither the American people, nor 
probably any other people who have 
ever enjoyed it, will consciously 
throw overboard. But if we are to pre- 
serve it, we must allow it to function 
as freely as possible even in wartime 
and radical restrictions should not be 
imposed without the most serious con- 
siderations of the requirements of the 
emergency. 

“It may well be that American busi- 
ness will face its most crucial test in 
the few years following this war. If 
private business can give jobs to the 
millions who will be displaced from 
the armed forces and war industries, 
that test will have been met. If it 
fails, there will very possibly not be 
another chance in our time. And so a 
duty second only to winning the war 
rests upon American businessmen to 
lay their plans for that tremendous 
job of reconversion. 

“This means planning of products 
and preparing and preserving the 
normal lines of trade and the good 
will and acceptance of trade names. 
The country expects businessmen to 
be prepared, and one day it will bit- 
terly complain if they are not pre- 
pared. If this responsibility is to rest 


Desire to Tell 
The World 
About It 


upon the businessmen of the country, 
they must be allowed to meet it in 
their own way. One of those ways is 
advertising designed to keep estab- 
lished names before the consumers, to 
fire their imagination with the pros- 
pects of the new products to come, 
to retain their good will by explaining 
that the products they cannot get are 
going to the war effort, to sell them 
on the future of this country and its 
institutions. 

“To say, as the letter does, that the 
relative standing of companies would 
not be affected if all stopped adver- 
tising is quite obviously not true. As 
a purely logical proposition a decline 
in any quantity from 100 to 0 is dif- 
ferent from a decline of 10 to 0. If one 
company which has relied heavily 
upon advertising and another which 
used it but slightly are both now pre- 
vented from advertising, it seems clear 
that their relative positions will be 
affected. 

Be * ae 

“THE letter takes the rather surpris- 

ing position that the advertising of 
War Bonds by the commercial adver- 
tisers should be dis- 
couraged. But to 
some of us it seems 
to make sense to 
combine two or more 
worthwhile objectives 
when that can be effectively done. 

“The fact seems to be that the ad- 
vertisers of the country faced with a 
need (of which they perhaps more 
than others are aware) of maintaining 
trade names and the momentum of 
their sales programs when they have 
nothing to sell, have done a construc- 
tive and patriotic job in combining 
these efforts with excellent morale 
building programs. 

“The suggestion that all this should 
be done by the government will make 
little appeal to most Americans. In 
the first place, this is not just the gov- 
ernment’s war, and if advertisers want 
to do their part, more power to them! 
Moreover, it cannot be assumed that 
if the government did take over the 
job of providing all this publicity it 
would be better done. This private 
propaganda derives strength from the 
very fact that it is private and volun- 
tary. 

“It is difficult to see how any 
economy argument applies. Even as- 
suming as these critics do that the 
Treasury loses taxes to the extent of 
a part of the cost of the advertising 
there is no economy in placing a check 
upon such advertising if the alterna- 
tive is for the government to bear the 
whole cost. If the government were 
to use the same or equally effective 
media and the same or equally good 
abilities and were to cover the costs, 
then it is unlikely that the cost of 
doing all this would be less than the 
reduction of taxes from those firms 
whose taxes may be reduced by their 
own advertising costs. Furthermore, 
this concept that the government loses 
whenever a business concern incurs 
expenses because such expenses re- 


Advertisers 
Have Done a 
Patriotic Job 


duces income, is a slippery one that 
should be examined carefully. 
to its logical conclusion it would megq 
that no expense could be incurned 
without the government’s appro 
based on the judgment of someone jp 
Washington that the expense in q 
tion will in fact increase rather thay 
decrease income. 

* ca * 


“THERE is a curious inconsistency jp 

the letter between the alleged eyjy 
and the single remedial proposal, } 
is alleged as one ¢ 
the reasons for mm 
strictive action 
‘to the extent that ag. 
vertising accelerat, 
present buying, it 5 
running in direct opposition to th 
effort of the Treasury and the Wy 
Agencies to check inflation.” Oy 
might expect this complaint to be fo) 
lowed by a proposal to check the ad. 
vertising of goods for present sale, fir 
it is hard to see how institutional ad. 
vertising combined with urgings » 
buy War Bonds can have an infle 
tionary effect. But surprisingly th 
only definite proposal made is aimed 
at this latter type of advertising ani 
does not touch the advertising thai 
‘accelerates present buying.’ The pro. 
posal is that ‘commercial companies 
be permitted to include as a deductible 
cost (for tax purposes) only that 
minimum of advertising absolutely 
essential to secure the sale of actual 
current output.’ This would have the 
effect of leaving advertising for cur- 
rent sale untouched except as it is 
possible to ‘determine what part of it 
is ‘absolutely necessary’ for the pur- 
pose but it does discourage institu. 
tional and patriotic advertising. h 
short, the letter opposes one form of 
advertising as inflationary and then 
proposes to remedy that alleged evil 
by prohibiting the other kind. 

“This apparent inconsistency be 
tween the argument and the conclu 
sion makes one wonder if, in spite of 
the protestation that ‘we are not here 
disputing the peacetime services of 
advertising, the real animus is not in 
fact a general opposition on the part 
of the author, though perhaps not of 
the other signers, to advertising and 
competitive selling methods at any 
time. At any rate the possibility is 
suggested that this proposal like » 
many others currently being made 
may not in fact be a war expedient, 
but rather the war is being used # 
the occasion for advancing a cause that 
reflects a particular social point d 
view or theory as to the place whith 
sellers should be allowed to give 
advertising in their individual efforts 

“In other words, the question raised 
by this letter may be broader tha 
that of a temporary wartime e 
ient. For. that reason such pro 
deserve serious consideration. Advet 
tising like all other parts of the fre 
enterprise system must be pre 
to defend itself. That should not ® 
difficult as long as there remains? 
faith in free enterprise, for the creati¥ 
and vitalizing role of advertisiif 
makes it, in the judgment of many @ 
us, one of the most distinctively Ame& 
ican features of our economy.” 
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Some people think there is a trick to the offer of 
Frederic J. Haskin, of Washington, D. C., to answer 
There is no trick in it except 
the trick of maintaining a staff of highly skilled 
research workers, operating systematically with all 
of the facilities available in the capital city. Plain 
hard work, directed on intelligent lines, by educated 
and experienced persons, produces results which 


any question of fact. 


often seem quite marvelous. 


The Lexington Herald (22,167 M) has renewed 
for this service. 
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Snapshot of a Victory Appetite ’ 


This business of winning a war doesn’t leave a 
fighter or a war worker much time for figuring out whether 
or not there’s just the right amount of vitamins and min- 
erals in a mess kit or a lunch box. It’s usually a case of 
eat what’s there, and on with the job. 


Yet, without a diet that is both appetizing and properly 
nutritious, our victories would be fewer and our Army- 
Navy “E” production feats would be rarer. 


Here again, American industry, aided by modern chem- 
istry, serves the victory cause. Through the vitamin- 


and-mineral fortification of countless products, the food 
industry is helping maintain a healthy America. a 0 Wa so : Victory Vu-Kit, at left, 


4 made of rigid, sturdy 

Monsanto is privileged to serve the food industry in this Pihenten, eres an 
santo Plastics Division 

great program, supplying it with a broad range of mineral Since contents can be seen 
: : : - 3 t a glance, box does not 

supplements of exceptional purity. These are used to add ; af Sabem Gn eer opemundl adh tied 
plant gates for annoying, 


much-needed calcium, phosphorus and iron in the process- P — fe 
4 4 tin onsuming inspec 





ing of many widely used foods . . . making for strong bones, tion. Fibestos is idea! for 


this purpose because it is 


sound teeth, a healthy circulatory system and good tone in Oe i : »dorless, non-toxic, easily 


muscles and body cells. : é . cleaned Saves strategie 
Food manufacturers and Monsanto Chemistry are dee ge , 4 ly en 
packing years of nutritional progress into these fight- . _- South Lyon, Michigan, 
ing months. In the years of victorious peace to come, 

that’s bound to mean a sturdier, healthier, better-fed 

nation than ever before. Monsanto Cuemicat Company, 


St. Louis. 


now Monsanto serves— Monsanto food-grade mineral — S 
supplements include Sodium Ferric Pyrophosphate, ~~ 7 
Mono Calcium Phosphate, Di Calcium Phosphate, 


Tri Calcium Phosphate, Calcium Pyrophosphate, Di 
Sodium Phosphate, Tri Sodium Phosphate, Sodium 


Pyrophosphate, Iron Phosphates, lodized Calcium 

Phosphate, special phosphates and iodized mixtures. 
“E" FOR EXCELLENCE — the 
Army-Navy “E™ burgee, “repre- 
senting recognition by the Army 
and the Navy of especially —— 


tious production of war materia! 

has been awarded to Monsanto and 
replaces the Navy “E™ frst award- 
ed Monsanto, December 31, 1941 
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THANK YOU!... 


Victory Garpen Entuusiasts! 


And to those newspapers which inadvertantly have 
not received the Scripps-Howard National Victory 
Garden Plan, we apologize. 


Response from newspapers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii was so great that a Second 
Edition has proved necessary. This is now ready 
for the mails. 


The Victory Garden Plan for newspapers is adaptable 
to any locality and can be changed to fit local con- 
ditions. 


It was offered — free — to all interested newspapers 
as an aid to the nation-wide Victory Garden move- 
ment. 


It was evolved to help alleviate the situation brought 
about through strict rationing of canned, dried and 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 


Every square foot of available tillable soil must be 
put to work. Many cities already are predicting 
thousands of new Victory Gardens. 


FOOD IS AMMUNITION —IT WILL HELP WIN THE WAR! 
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